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OCTOBER, 
“On bill and field October’s glories fade; 
nm O’er hill and field the blackbirds southern fly; 


‘The brown leaves rustle down the forest glade, 
Where naked branches make a fitful shade, 

And the last blooms of autumn withered lie.” 
NE of our most 
beautiful wri- 
ters, and one of 
} the most critical 
observers of the 
ever changing 
aspects of Na- 
» ture,our old cor- 
Baer respondent, WILSON 

Me) Fracc, Esq., says ‘‘the 
uN two most interesting peri- 
ods to one who is in the 
habit of associating some 
agreeable sentiment with 
the phases of nature, oc- 
cur when the trees are 
putting forth 
% their tender 
” leaves and flow- 
ers in the open- 
ing of the year, 
and when they are assuming the variegated 
hues that precede the fall of the leaf. Hence 
the spring and the autumn have always been 
regarded as pre-eminently the two poetical 
seasons,—the one emblemizing the period of 
youth, the other that of old age. But to the 
eye of the painter as well as the poet, do these 
two seasons offer the greatest attractions.” 






















‘In the spring, while the leaves are burst- 
ing from their hibernacles, and unfolding their 
plaited forms, they exhibit a great variety of 
tints, which are constantly changing with the 
progress of their development. In autumn, 
during a space of about two weeks, they pass 
through another succession of hues, and this 
change, connected with the fall of the leaf, has 
given rise to many pleasing sentiments, which 
have been woven into the poetry of all nations.” 

All persons do not enjoy the same seasons 
alike ; we cannot tell why. It can hardly be 
peculiarity of temperament, for in many cases 
those persons who are prone to look upon the . 
dark side of things, find their highest enjoy- 
ment in nature in ‘‘the melancholy days, the 
saddest of the year,” of which Bryant sings. 
Some prefer the month of May, when Nature 
has burst away the shackles in which she has 
long been bound, and all the vegetable world 
is expanding into.anew life. Some give JUNE 
the preference, wien the air is redolent with 
the perfume of flowers, while others prefer the 
fervid heats of Juty, when the early harvests 
crown the earth with their gladdening abun- 
dance. 

The autumn, we must confess, does come to 
the soul with a melancholy touch. While we 
are silent in admiration of the prospects 
afforded by every valley and hill-top within 
our view, that admiration is tinged with a feel- 
ing of sadness which we did not summon, and 
which we cannot separate from the enjoyment 
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afforded by the charming scenery before us. 
It is the answering tones of Nature in our 
hearts. Before us is an expiring world; a 
world that only a few days ago was green and 
vigorous, and of exceeding beauty,—now per- 
fected and going into decay, but like the last 
hours of the Christian, greatly illuminated by 
the perfections of its former life. So may it 
be with us all. 


But it is folly for us to write, when we can 
find it so much better done by another and an 
unknown hand. Read and see how vividly he 
brings autumn scenes before you. The very 
things you have seen and done yourselves, and 
thought of a hundred times since,—and if shut 
up in the city, that you have gone back to see 
and live your youth over again among them. 
How life-like and beautiful is the following 
sketch :— 


‘*We do not now, and never did believe that 
autumn days are ‘the saddest of the year.’ To 
us they seem the brightest and happiest of the 
twelvemonth. They come with their delight- 
ful coolness close after the sweltering summer, 
en] they bring with them the treasure that the 
spring promised and the summer toiled to per- 
fect. The countless wealth of the teeming 
earth comes home to the barns or hangs pen- 
dant on the boughs. The grapes turn purple 
and grow red in the face with the unpressed 
wine that fills their bursting skins. The nuts 
the boys and girls seek under the thick limbed 
beech, or beat from the walnut and oil nut 
trees, are waiting to be gathered. The cider 
mill has its teeth examined, and its tubs 
washed, and its press made ready for the cart 
loads of apples that are turned out at its door. 
So like an old epicure of an anaconda that 
wakes from months of sleep to glut itself on 
the rabbits that are near it! And the squir-| 
rels chirp and frisk so merrily, with their | 
cheeks plethoric with nuts and stolen corn, as 
an honest Jack’s with ‘old soldiers.’ What | 
rare sport is to be had with the coons when’ 
the harvest or the hunter’s moon plays at ‘bo- | 
peep’ with the sun, raising their broad faces | 
over the eastern horizon, just as the sun 
draws his below the western.” 





And the month of the huskings, now by re-, 
sults of the husking machine, fast becoming 
memories of the past or only to be found in! 
rocky New England. And the large mellow, 
pumpkins, that dot the corn-field all over with 


their rich color, and seem to be aching to be 
made into luscious pies for these same husk- 
ings, where rural maidens and their lovers pop 
the question and claim the forfeit kiss. 

‘‘And what an event is the lighting of the 
first fire in the sitting-room, particularly if it 
be of wood, and be in one of those smoky, 
roomy, uncomfortable, delightful old-fashioned 
fire-places. How the smoke runs into all the 
little crevices of the chimney, and then, fright- 
ened at itself, draws back and comes to the 
hearth again, timid and distrustful of the world 
outside. And so it coquets and flirts till the 
flames, getting bold and blustering, run up the 
chimney and encourage the smoke. And when 
it does at last get over the top, one little wave- 
let after another, it loiters for a minute, un- 
certain and irresolute, and then goes off in 
such volumes and rises up so buoyantly, and 
keeps up such a race with the flames all the 
long evening. Henceforth the fire absorbs all 
Tom’s care and his mother’s, and another is 
added to his ‘chores,’ viz: to bring in chips 
and wood. The Lares and Penates* take their 
seat upon the broad hearth-stone for the win- 
ter, the cricket chirps, and 


‘Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 
Hunted to death in galleries blind.’” 


And how grand is what we call Nature. 
The gorgeous sunsets, the myriad-hued foli- 
age, even the bare trunks and stripped branches 
of the forest are all alive with beauty. And 
to us it seems a gladsome beauty. There is 
nothing sombre in it. The trees put off their 
leaves as the soldier who has done his duty 
doffs his uniform when his work is done, and 
the victory gained. The trees have borne 
their fruit, they have withstood the spring 
freshet and the summer drought. Their duty 
was to grow, and they have done it. They 
can point to feet of new twigs, and inches of 
new circumference, and they lay off their gar- 
ments for the rest of winter. 

‘*And how the earth takes up their cast off 
garments, to make from them a garment for 
herself. Driven from the garden of summer, 
as Mother Eve was from the garden of Eden, 
old Mother Earth sows leaves together, and 
makes to herself an apron to cover her lap, 
and of such a web of many colors as no Isaac 
ever yet chose for his Joseph.” 

What a close observer the writer of the 
above must be. How he has treasured up the 


*The household gods of the Romans, 
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scenes, sayings, and doings, and the sacred 
memories of home. Thanks to the Cincin- 
nati Gazette for the pleasure we have found 
in reading him, and which we mean tens of 
thousands of others shall enjoy through these 
columns. Come and rusticate with us, friend, 
in the ‘‘Woods of Walden,” on the banks of 
the ‘‘classic’” Concord river, amid whispering 
hemlocks and gorgeous autumnal scenery. 





OCTOBER WORK. 

No month in the year affords more pleasant 
opportunities for out-door work than October. 
It is usually dry and cool, so that men and 
teams feel lusty and strong. The days are not 
so long as to exhaust either, and with all 
things in order, a great deal may be done to- 
wards permanent improvements on the farm, 
besides attending to the stock and the crops. 

In the early part of the month it is an ex- 
cellent time for draining, which is a work 
greatly needed on many farms. Needed, be- 
cause there are acres of low, moist ground on 
them which produce but one ton of ordinary 
hay each year, worth, perhaps, ten dollars a 
ton, while, with proper drainage, ploughing, 
manuring a little and seeding, they would 
produce a ton and a half, and sometimes two 
tons per acre for ten years in succession, and 
worth from $10 to $16 per ton. Every second 
year such land ought to receive a top dressing 
of well rotted manure, in order to keep up the 
fertility which we have assumed. In most 
cases no money need be expended to reclaim 
such lands, excepting for grass seed, if the 
proprietor does not raise it himself. The re- 
clamation of such lands will pay the farmer 
twice as much interest as the investment of his 
money will in railroad, bank, or most other 
stocks. The investment of their money in 
various kinds of stocks where the income is 
small, at most, and where dividends are with- 
held, and ruinous losses frequently ensue, in- 
stead of investing in the soil about their doors, 
is an error which a great many New England 
farmers fall into. If they would make an ex- 
periment upon one acre, keeping an accurate 
account of the cost of reclamation, and the 
value of its products for five years, they would 
find that the products of the land would give 
an income three or four times as large as that 
derived from most stocks. This income would 
be liable to few fluctuations, and would be ab- 
solutely secure from any great loss. 





Next to the middle of June, October is the 
best time for pruning apple and other trees. 
They are then in a comparatively quiet state, 
and will not bleed when they are cut. 

If the month proves a particularly dry one, 
every available moment should be occupied to 
accumulate materials to increase the manure 
heap throughout the winter. One of the best 
of all materials for this purpose is peat. In- 
deed, old, highly decomposed peat is an excel- 
lent manure in itself. In addition to this, it 
is one of the best absorbents in nature, and if 
added to the droppings of the stock once a 
week, will store up and preserve every pound 
of them for future use. ‘ 

Cattle who are fattening for beef, and 
swine intended for slaughtering in December, 
will require especial attention while mild 
weather lasts. They will grow much faster 
on the same food, than when the weather is 
cold. 

Much cost of fuel, vexation and discomfort 
may be avoided by careful attention to the 
buildings before blustering weather sets in. 
From the saddle boards to the underpinning, 
every part ought to be examined, and a shingle 
put in place, a clapboard nailed down, a pane of 
glasss set, or a door righted up wherever 
either are needed. If the house needs bank- 
ing up, it may be done easier and better with 
hemlock or pine brush laid closely together 
against the bottom of the house. The first 
snow that falls will be likely to fill all the 
openings in the brush, and the frost will not 
penetrate half as quick as it would a mass of 
earth. When the brush is removed in the 
spring it may be burnt in the garden, where 
the ashes will afford a most valuable dressing. 

October affords a good time to clear up 
under the walls—cut the bushes and tear up 
the roots, and if the loam has accumulated 
there, as it often does in the course of years, 
cart it out and spread on the grass lands. It 
will be as valuable as a light dressing of 
manure. 

Many other things will call for the attention 
of the farmer during the month, which, if ne- 
glected, cannot be so well done at any other 
time. He must remember that thrift comes 
more frequently from systematic industry than 
from what is called ‘‘good luck.” 





—Proper care of our horses would obviate many 





painful diseases. 
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THE LANDOWNER. 


When I come within sight of my farm, after 
having been away, a t sensation rises 
within me, that no other feeling can equal. I 
am at home—on my own land. These are my 
acres, which the combined power of the coun- 
try has guaranteed to me. It is mine, and my 
heirs forever. Here is security. If there is 
anything stable in the world, this is it. My 
fireside is therefore built upon a firm founda- 
tion. Iand my children are safe. We are 
not intruded upon; no one has a right to do 
this; the strong arm of the law is ever ready 
to defend us. Here I have my worship un- 
disturbed ; I attend to my concerns unmolest- 
ed. Ina word, I am at home. 

And when my acres wave with grain—that 
grain and those acres are mine. I own them, 
and I feel them. They are part of myself. 
My cattle—not the cattle of a thousand hills— 
are mine; J have raised them, and I know 
every one, as I know my household—*‘Boss,” 
and ‘‘Brindle,” and ‘‘Kitty.”” They come at 
my call—they know me. The old cow has a 
face as intelligent as many a person, and much 
more sympathy in it—honest old face! I could 
not well do without it. 

Thus my fields are stocked with this intelli- 
gence, and the gleeful antics of the heifers and 
steers remind me of my own youthful days. 
And for ‘‘innocence” the lambs, and the quiet, 
inoffensive sheep. Even the ‘‘grunter” has 
something I do not want to dispense with. 
And the chickens, and the stately rooster who 
is lord of the barnyard, as I am of the prem- 
ises.— 7. G. in Rural World. 





ALPHABETICAL INDEXES. 

To the charge of a friend who recently ac- 
cused us of a mania for alphabetical indexes, 
we must plead guilty. As editor we use books 
chiefly by way of reference, and the want of 
what the great Unabridged calls, ‘‘that which 
guides, points out, or informs; any table for 
facilitating reference to topics, names, and the 
like in a book, usually alphabetical in arrange- 
ment,” has caused our madness. We may re- 
gret this derangement of a naturally serene 
and easily satisfied disposition, and try to for- 
get the subject, but a glance at the choice vol- 
umes which fill the shelves of our desk, and 
from which we have so often 

; —“Eaten of the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner,” 
and at once the worst symptoms of our mono- 
mania return. 

Side by side on our shelves stand two vol- 
umes, wonderfully alike in many respects: 
‘Dairy Cows and Dairy Farming—Flint,” 
and ‘Cattle and their Di 


lenninae 








The first has a full alphabetical index, in some 
cases citing a dozen pages on which informa- 
tion upon a particular topic. can be found. 
The other volume has a mere table of contents. 

There, too; are the “‘Practical Shepherd— 
Randall,” and the ‘*American Shepherd— 
Morrill ; volumes similar in size and style. 
The first has an alphabetical index which the 
wayfaring reader, though in a terrible hurry, 
can use with perfect satisfaction; the latter 
has a bulky table of contents which only serves 
to make confusion worse confounded. 

Between the degree of perfection which 
marks the indexes of these volumes, and the 
degree of popularity which they have secured, 
there is, to say the least, a striking correspon- 
dence. 

During his residence in New England, Dr. 
G. H. Dadd wrote books enough to make a 
man rich, but they were generally sent out 
with poor indexes. Weare not well informed 
as to the degree of his success, but our im- 
pression is that for every dime he put in his 
purse from their sales he ought to have had a 
round dollar. Here, for instance, is his Amer- 
ican Reformed Cattle Doctor, published in 
1851, ‘‘containing”—so reads the title page— 

The Necessary information 
Preserving the Health = curing the Diseases 
Oxen, Cows, Shete, and Swine, 

A great Variety of Original Recipes, 


Valuable Information in reference to 
Farm and Dairy Management; 


whereby 
Every Man can be his own Cattle Doctor. 


And yet, notwithstanding that we are put to 
our wit’s and memory’s end almost every week 
for suitable replies to the inquiries of the read- 
ers of the Farmer, for advice as to the proper 
treatment of the various ills by which their 
stock is from time to time afflicted, we so sel- 
dom refer to this volume that you can now 
write the word ‘‘Index,” or your own name, 
in the dust which has settled undisturbed upon 
the head of the very pages on which all ‘‘the 
necessary information whereby every man can 
be his own cattle doctor” is spread out in de- 
tail. Though the volume has stood for years 
within a foot or so of the spectacles which dig- 
nify our anxious countenace, we are still un- 
able to unloose the seals of that book. True, 
there are six pages of ‘‘contents ;” but they 
are just about as useful for the purposes of an 
index, as six piles of brush would be to a 
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surveyor in the woods for the purposes of a 
compass. 

We remember the remark of some essayist 
on longevity, that, however diverse, in most 
respects, may have been the habits of life of 
those individuals who have lived to a remarka- 
bly old age, a marked uniformity is observed 
in ghe fact that all have been early risers. 
Our own observation of the sale and use of 
books of the kind under consideration, justi- 
fies the conclusion, that however various may 
be their excellences in other respects, the few 
popular and profitable ones uniformly have a 
good alphabetical index. ° 

With the remark of Daniel Webster, who 
once said, ‘‘I never look at a book that has no 
index,” we close this apology for our unsound- 
ness of mind on this subject. 

While we do not offer the foregoing as a 
defence of unjust criticism, we do hope it will 
be received in extenuation of the apparent 
severity of a late notice of a most valuable 
treatise on the cultivation of an important 
crop, in which prominence was given to the 
remark that the work was sent out without any 
index at all. After according in the most gen- 
tlemanly manner ‘‘the utmost freedom to the 
critic,” and admitting that, notwithstanding 
the careful manner in which the topics of this 
book were arranged, an “index might have 
been an improvement,” the author of the work 
alluded to says, in a private note,—from which 
we venture to extract : 

“TI don’t know as I have a right to make any 
complaint in the premises, but it is not pleasant to 
find one’s well meaning neighbors infer from such 
a criticism, that one’s book is a failure.” 

That certainly is an impression which we 
are sorry to learn our remark produced. We 
designed simply to remind author and pub- 
lisher that this fast-reading age demands some- 
thing to facilitate reference to the topics, facts, 
&c., which their books contain. If an ingen- 
ious watch-maker were reminded that he had 
omitted to furnish a key with his time-keeper, 
should that be taken as an intimation that the 
watch was a failure? 

“But,” continues our friend, ‘‘all this is the 
publisher’s own matter.” Now, were the 
publisher to write up his objection to our criti- 
cism, would he not most likely repeat the same 
remark, with the change of a single word, and 
say, ‘‘But all this is the author’s own matter.” 

Whose business is it to make up the index? 





This question discloses the root and origin of 
the whole difficulty. We see that it is not the 
author’s business. The printer, the binder, 
the publisher, severally beg to be excused. 
There is work in it; tiresome, bothering work, 
—work that to be hated needs but to be tried. 
Everybody wants an index ; everybody admits 
its importance ; but as it belongs to nobody to 
make it, the volume that embodies the experi- 
ence of a life time, though written with care 
and skill, though printed ‘‘with accuracy and 
despatch,” and bound in the finest style of art, 
disappoints the expectations of all engaged in 
its production. It don’t sell. Itis not quoted. 
It is a sealed book. 

Whose business, then, we repeat, is it to 
make indexes, and thus to prevent the further 
ravings of the editors of the New EnGLanpD 
FARMER ? 





For the New England Farmer. 
JERSEY COWS. 


Your article in the last number of the Far- 
MRR on Jersey cattle, although not giving a 
pronounced opinion, yet if we are to infer 
that you endorse the statement of Mr. Flint, I 
think the best farmers of Plymouth county will 
take issue with you. So far as regards this 
section of New England, I believe the con- 
verse to be the truth: that the Jersey cattle 
are very well adapted to the wants of Plymouth 
county farmers, and particularly to the wants 
of mechanics and small farmers who reside in 
villages, or whose limited amount of land pre- 
vents their keeping more than one or two cows. 
The opinion that they are not as hardy as na- 
tives, [ do not think is borne out by facts. 

It is now about fifteen years since the intro- 
duction of the Jerseys in this county. There 
was at that time, among the farmers a wide- 
spread prejudice against pure blood. How 
that has faded out, you may judge by the fact 
that at present there are from four to five 
hundred pure blood Jerseys in this county, with 
some thousand grades. One purpose of a far- 
mer is to raise calves. Does it cost any more 
to raise a Jersey than a native? Some of our 
farmers are sure that the Jerseys look the best 
on the same keeping. A native yearling is 
worth from $20 to $30; with a little Jersey 
blood in them, the price runs up to $40 and 
$50, and a pure blood is worth $75 to $125. 
It needs no ment to prove the fact that 
blooded stock 1s the most profitable to raise. 
I am almost daily advised by farmers that have 
not owned pure blood, that their half Jersey 
cows are the most valuable they ever owned, a 
fact the purchaser would find out were he to 
ask the price. Eastern Massachusetts is 
largely indebted to Mr. Davis of Plymouth, 
Noyes, Field & Thompson of North Bridge- 
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water, Stetson, Bryant & Hobart of Bridge-' 


water, for their early, persistent and continued 
efforts to introduce the Jersey cattle. New 
England climate has a peculiar and remarkable 
effect on the ritoontel stock; their progeny 


showing a marked improvement in form; los- | 
ing that harsh angular formation which charac- | 


terize the Jersey, and rounding out in lines 

pleasing to the lover of good stock. 
L. W. Purrer. 

North Bridgewater, Mass., Aug. 15, 1865. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CHEMICAL TERMS.---No. II. 


Base or Bases.—By these terms is meant 
such substances as will combine chemically 
with acids, and form salts. Thus in com- 
mon salt,—which is a chloride of soda, or soda 
chemically combined with chlorine,—the soda 
isthe base. In sulphate of lime or gypsum, the 
lime is the base. In sulphate of iron, oxide of 
iron is united with sulphuric acid. In this in- 
stance the oxide of iron is the base. A base 
may be an alkali or an oxide of a metal. 


Reduction.—When the elements of a chem- 


ical compound are separated from each other, 
and restored to the condition in which they 
existed before their union, they are said to be 
reduced. This may be effected bv the force 


of chemical affinity, by heat, and by galvan- ’ 


ism. Thus, if to a solution of sulphate of 
iron, ammonia be added, the oxide of iron 
will separate from the sulphuric acid, and fall 
to the bottom, and the acid will combine with 
the ammonia for which it has a stronger affin- 
ity than it has for the oxide of iron. In this 
case the iron is said to be reduced. Heat a 
small quantity of red oxide of mercury in a 
tube over a lamp, and the oxygen will be 
driven off, and may be collected in a receiver, 
- and the mercury will be found attached to the 
upper part of the tube, in the form of metallic 
coating, and may be collected into a globule. 
The mercury is said to be reduced. 

Neutralization.—When sulphuric acid and 
lime are brought together, a new substance, 
plaster, or gypsum, is formed. which is neither 
alkaline nor acid. The alkali and acid just 
balance each other, and neither of these pro- 

rties is any 4. 4 apparent. ‘They are 

th neutralized. They are not absolutely 
destroyed, for the plaster or sulphate of lime 
may be reduced, when the lime and acid will 
exhibit the same properties which they did be- 
fore they were united. 

Filtration—is the straining of a liqnid 
through porous paper, as blotting paper. This 
consists of the fibres of linen or cotton mat- 
ted toyether. Writing paper will not do, be- 
cause its pores are filled with glue or starch. 
This process.is employed to separate from a 
solution all undissolved particles and impuri- 
ties, and leave the solution clear and trans- 
parent. 

Combustion.—By combustion is understood 


the union of combustible bodies with oxygen, 
and the process may be regarded as one of 
oxidation. The process may be rapid or slow, 
complete or incomplete. When the process is 
incomplete, particles of uncombined carbon 
are removed by the current of heated air, and 

form soot and lampblack. The products of 
,combustion are chiefly in the form of gas. 
| When coal and wood are burned, water in the 
| form of vapor, carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, 
| &c., are formed. When sulphur and phospho- 
| rus are burned, sulphurous acid and phospho- 
|rous acid are the result. Ashes are the in- 
| combustible portions found in bodies exposed 
| to combustion. 

Capillary Attraction.—lIf a piece of char-. 
coal is dipped fnto cold water, it will drink up 
more than its weight of water. The charcoal 
is porous or spongy—that is, the solid matter 
is divided by hundreds of spaces or minute 
tubes. Could these spaces or tubes be laid 
open and laid side by side, they would cover 
a surface perhaps a thousand times larger than 
the piece of charcoal can cover. When a 

smooth surface, as of glass or wood is dipped 
into water, a certain portion of the water will 
adhere, showing that they have an attraction 
for each other. In the case of the charcoal 
or other porous body, the immense surface 
requires a large amount of ‘uid to moisten it. 
If a glass tube with a fine bore be dipped into 
water, the water will rise in it above the sur- 
face of the water into which it is dipped. It 
will rise in proportion to the fineness of the 
bore. Capillus means hair, and any fine tubes 
are called capillary tubes. The sides of small 
tubes are supposed to aid each other in draw- 
ing up liquids into the tubes. It is this power 
of attraction that causes oil to rise in a lamp 
_ wick, and water to spread in paper, sugar, 
sand, &c.—which causes salt to be diffused 
, through a piece of meat. By means of this 
wer, aided perhaps by vital force, the root- 
‘lets and sap vessels of plants attract water and 
| various solutions from the soil, and convey 
them through the trunk and branches to the 
| leaves. 
In my next I shall give definitions of vari- 
ous chemical substances. R. 
Concord, Mass.. Sept. 5, 1867. 








For the New England Farmer. 
PROCESS OF WINTER BUTTER- 
MAKING. 
| Sometime in the month of January, 1866, I 
sent you a communication signed ‘*Ruby,” 
romising to write again, on making winter 
utter. But a multitude of cares and a change 


in our business relations, have prevented me 
from fulfilling that promise, until the present 
opportunity, which [ embrace with pleasure. 
Since then my husband has sold out his farm in 
Paxton, and purchased a small place in Wor- 
of a house, barn, and one 
he dairy —except the old 


cester, consistin 
acre of land. 
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brindle cow, the favorite of the herd—that I 
have taken so much pride in tending, the 
cheese tub, the churn, and all things pertain- 
ing to the farm, have been sold under the 
hammer of the auctioneer. Being a farmer's 
daughter, and for twenty years having the 
cares and responsibilities of a farmer's wife, 
this change seems like stepping aside from the 
regular course of our lives. But I hope it is 
for the best. The sample of butter I send you 
is from the last churning and production of 
Madam Brindle, and the final winding up of 
my dairying career. 
My process for, winter butter-making, is as 

follows: As soon as the milk is brought into 
the house, it is immediately strained into clean 
pans and set away for twelve hours, after 
which it is set over a kettle of boiling water, 
and warmed to about blood heat, when it is 
again set away, and allowed to stand from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours before skim- 
ming. ‘This is done to hasten the process of 
churning, and to render the butter solid and 
compact, like that made in the earlier parts of 
the season. After the cream is taken from the 
milk it is kept secure from frost, as I think 
freezing is injurious. As daily additions are 
made to the cream pail, care is taken to keep 
the whole well stirred. My time in keeping 
cream is from seven to nine days, and it should 
not be kept much longer. I allow cream to 
stand twenty-four hours after the last gather- 
ing is stirred in before churning. In prepar- 
ing the cream for the churn, I warm it to the 
temperature of fifty-six degrees—preferring 
this temperature to a higher or a lower one— 
the churn is made ready by utting in hot 
water succeeded by cold. kien press the 
juice from the gratings of four common sized 
carrots, also warmed to fifty-six de; This 
is a quantity sufficient for a churning of eight 
or ten pounds. Mix the carrot and the cream 
togetheg, and put it into the churn. The time 
usually Spent in churning during the winter is 
from ten to thirty minutes. The carrot I use 
‘is the Early Horn. I think this kind excels 
any I have ever used for butter; being dee 
colored, juicy and sweet. When the butter is 
churned, it is taken out and worked thoroughly 
before salting; then weighed, and one and 
one-fourth ounces of salt added to the pound. 
This quantity is sufficient, without any farther 
salting. It is then set away until the next 
morning, when it is reworked, and about one 
tablespoonful of nice white sugar added to eve 
five pounds of butter ;.then formed into sm; 
lumps for the table, and it is done. By this 

rocess the sample I send you was made, which 

forward by express. UBY. 

Paxton, Mass., March 9, 1867. 





Remarxs.—The sample of the last churning 
of the cream from the milk of Madame Brin- 
dle was duly received, but asthe above date 
indicates, it was not until after the time for 





winter butter-making had passed. As our 
pigeon-holes were then well filled with the fa- 
vors of our practical correspondents, on sub- 
jects relating to the work of the opening season, 
we concluded to delay the publication of this 
communication, till Jack Frost should oper 
the hearts of our readers to receive Mrs. 
Ruby’s directions for making lumps of butter 
in the winter season, almost as yellow and 
solid as that put down in June. 

We appreciate the feelings of this “farmer's 
daughter and farmer's wife as the hammer of 
that auctioneer fell on old Brindle, the utensils, 
and the home with which she had been so long 
familiar, and as she herself stepped aside from 
the regular course of her life. Most sincerely 
do we join in the hope that ‘‘it is all for the 
best.” May the attractions of the new home 
prove an ample compensation for the loss of 
that enjoyment which resulted from ‘‘the cares 
and responsibilities” of the old! 

We shall be glad to be informed of our cor- 
respondent’s success in carrying out the plans, 
to which she alluded in a private note, for 
gardening and fruit raising on the grounds of 
her new residence. 





ArptE Crop.—We make a few extracts 
from our exchanges in respect to this impor- 
tant crop. Chautauqua county, N. Y.,— 
“Apple crop a fair one.” Buchanan county, 
Mich.,—‘‘Fruit appears to be plenty, espec- 
ially apples and pears.” Hudson, Mich.,— 
“The apple crop will hardly be an average 
one.” Wilmington, Vt.,—‘‘Apple crop will 
be light.” Hampton Falls, N. H.,—‘‘Apples 
scarce.” Readington, N. J.,—‘‘Fruit crop 
one half as large as usual.” Waynesville, 
N. C.,—‘‘Apple crop very fine—rotting on 
the ground for want of consumers.” Keene, 
N. H.,—‘‘Though not an apple year, there 
will be a moderate abundance.” Cedar Co., 
Iowa,—‘‘Our crop of apples and plums is quite 
light, although the blossom was the largest 
ever known in this region.” Polk county, 
Iowa,—‘‘Orchards that are large enough, are 
loaded with fruit.” Champaign county, Ill., 
—‘‘The apple crop will be unusually light.” 
Cecil county, Md.,—‘‘Apples will be a light 
crop.” 





—By burning a small quantity of sulphur in and 
near places infested by ants, it is said they may 
be driven off. 
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THE BARTLETT PEAR. 


Notwithstanding the great variety of new 
fruits which have been introduced of late, and 
highly extolled for their superior excellence, 
the Baldwin Apple, Hovey’s Strawberry, and 
the Bartlett Pear are still favorites in the Bos- 
ton market. The Bartlett pear, as it succeeds 
well when dwarfed by being grafted on quince, 
and thus comes into bearing much sooner than 
when grown as a standard, is a very desirable 
fruit. Taking into consideration its rapidity 
of growth, hardiness, size, form, flavor, and 
market value, the continued popularity of the 
Bartlett pear is not at all surprising. Mr. 
Downing says this fruit originated in Berkshire, 
England, about 1770, and was there known as 
the Williams. It was imported into this coun- 
try in 1799 by Enoch Bartlett, Esq., of Dor- 
chester, Mass., from whom it received its 








? 
American name. Mr. Cole says it is liable to 
be affected by hard winters, and that more 
hardy native kinds are better adapted to the 
northern part of New England. 

Fruit of large size, irregularly pyramidal. 
Skin very thin and smooth, clear yellow, (with 
a soft blush on the sunny side, in exposed 
specimens, ) rarely marked with a faint russet. 
Stalk one to one and a half inches long, stout, 
inserted in a shallow, flatcavity. Calyx open, 
set in a very shallow, obscurely plaited basin. 
Flesh white, and exceedingly fine-grained and 
buttery ; it is full of juice, sweet, with a highly 
perfumed, vinous flavor, (In damp or un- 
favorable soils, it is sometimes slightly acid.) 
Ripens from the last of August to the middle 
and last of September. 
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SPECIAL MANURES. 

OMMON acceptance seems to 
have attached to the term 
special manure, the idea or 
meaning of something used as a 
fertilizer, or as a stimulant, that is 
not accumulated through the ordi- 
nary resources of the farm,—that 
is from the fodder and the stock. 

It is a common practice to use considerable 
manure in the months of August and Septem- 
ber, in stocking down lands to grass, and in 
various other ways,—and in speaking of special 
manures now, and as we purpose occasionally 
to do, it will be with the intention of stating 
what they are and how they are generally used, 
rather than to recommend them, preferring to 
leave that matter to the cultivator himself. It 
ought to be stated, however, that we firmly be- 
lieve two things,— 

1. That every farmer ought to exhaust all 
his resources for making manure at home, with 
his own means, and, 

2. When this has been done he can profita- 
bly use genuine special manures under very 
many circumstances. 






It is only within a comparatively short period 
that any considerable use has been made of the 
special articles that are now quite commonly 
employed as manures. Some of the old Ro- 
man writers frequently spoke of the value of 
ashes and lime, but seem not to have had the 
remotest idea of many of the substances 
which have been brought to act an important 
part in husbandry, and which do actually in- 
crease the value of many of our crops toa 
considerable extent. 

One after another, these special agents have 
been discovered and introduced, and by some 
are thought indispensable agents in high farm- 
ing. That some of them are of great value, 
giving not only a present but a permanent 
power of Increase to the soil, there can be no 
doubt. Such, among others, is the use of bones. 
This fact was long ago learned by the farmers 
of England, who increased their wheat crop, 
by the agency of bones and thorough drain- 
age. from the low standard of fifteen bushels 
per acre up to forty, with an average of about 
thirty. So great was the demand for them, 
that they soon became an important article of 
commerce, and British ships navigated every 
sea, and visited the remotest lands, to secure 





cargoes of bones. Our own shores were 
stripped of thousands of tons that went to fer- 
tilize the British Isles, while they impoverished 
as many of our own acres that were starving 
for them. They not only visited the hunting 
grounds of Africa, but gathered up the bones 
of countless herds of cattle on the Pampas of 
South America, that had been killed for their 
tallow, hides and horns alone! Even battle- 
fields, where men and brutes found a common 
grave, were carefully gleaned, and the de- 
caying relics of unnumbered soldiers, or of 
horse and rider, found a too early resurrection 
and were exchanged for British gold! All 
these were transferred to the soil, and, with an 
improved husbandry in other respects, gave it 
a productive power which it had never had be- 
fore. And it was not a spasmodic power, but 
a permanent and reliable one, that has brought 
the most luxuriant crops for more than half a 
century. The example of our trans-Atlantic 
friends at length awakened our own people to 
a sense of the importance of bones as food for 
plants, and some of them have been gathered 
and converted into superphosphate, bone meal 
and bone-flour, to be used both as a fertilizer 
and to be mingled with the food of our do- 
mestic animals. 


The testimony of chemists is well expressed 
by Mr. Hocher, in his work entitled ‘‘ Science 
for the School and Family,” that ‘‘the powder 
of bones is an exceedingly valuable manure, 
as one can readily see it would be from ob- 
serving the composition of bone. A bone is 
composed of an animal part, gelatine; and a 
mineral part, nine-tenths of which is phosphate 
of lime, and one-tenth the carbonate. The gel- 
atine is of great value as a fertilizer for any 
crop, because of the nitrogen which it contains ; 
and the phosphate of lime is especially favor- 
able to the development of seeds; and there- 
fore bone-dust is particularly appropriate as a 
manure for grain-fields. It is on account of 
this phosphate of lime that bone-dust is so 
beneficial to dairy land. Milk and cheese b. th 
contain this substance. There is about half a 
pound of it in ten gallons of milk. Bone-dust 
is also an excellent manure for wheat, for 
though this be a silica plant, that is, a plant in 
whose ashes sand, or silicate of lime abounds, 
the presence of phosphate in the soil is essen- 
tial to the formation of the seeds. If the soil 
be rich in silicates but deficient in phosphates, 
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excellent straw will be obtained, but the grain 
will be small in amount; it will be a crop bet- 
ter calculated to make bonnets than bread. 
It is calculated that one hundred pounds of 
bone-dust are equal to twenty-five or thirty hun- 
dred pounds of stable-manure. Although 
bones contain such fertilizing materials, they 
must be well pulverized in order that they may 
be immediately available for the nutrition of 
of plants. It takes often even twenty or more 
years for the soil to disintegrate fragments of 
bone of the size of a hazel-nut or a pea, and 
yet such fragments are frequently seen in the 
bone-dust of commerce.” Happily, means have 
been discovered to reduce them to paste or 
flour, of which we shall speak hereafter. 


As auziliaries or helps, in the management 
of soils, we have said that genuine special ma- 
nures may be in some cases profitably used. 
No exact rules, however, can be prescribed for 
their employment. The nature of the soil, its 
texture, or mechanical condition, the degree of 
moisture it has, the state of the season and the 
time of application, all have so much to do 
with them, that exact rules would often prove 
inapplicable if they were given. The farmer 
will remember that plants feed only upon mat- 
ter in solution,—that is, the bone, plaster, 
potash or ashes, must be dissolved, and in the 
form of liquid, before the roots can avail 
themselves of its nutriment. If, therefore, 
any of the special manures are applied toa 
soil so lacking in moisture as not to render 
them soluble, they remain inactive in the soil, 
and the plant derives no benefit from them. 
So if a soil—for the want of drainage—is con- 
stantly charged with cold water, which keeps 
the temperature so low that putrefaction can- 
not take place, plants derive but little benefit 
from manure of any kind, even if a redun- 
dance of it were applied. 

These simple statements will illustrate, per- 
haps, why so many experiments with special 
manures are set down as failures. They are 
used under such circumstances as to render 
them completely inoperative. 

When these are applied, therefore, they 
should be upon soils that are porous and fine, 
so that atmospheric action will be free among 
the particles, warming and moistening them. 
Under these circumstances, the fine grains, or 
flour, of bone, guano, superphosphate, or any 
of the special manures, soon become softened 





by the dampness of the soil, then warmed by 
the genial rays of the sun,—which easily pen- 
etrate it because it is light and fine,—and its 
nutritive powers, by the process of fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction, are soon converted into 
a soluble form, all ready tq be appropriated 
by the roots of the plants. 

Treated in this way, special manures are 
quick in their action, giving plants an early and 
vigorous start, and pushing them rapidly for- 
ward, until their roots find new means of sup- 
port in the soil which they penetrate in all di- 
rections. In rows of corn or vegetables where 
they are applied, the foliage will be found more 
luxuriant and of a richer and deeper color 
than in rows where none had been placed. 
These conditions must be observed, or they 
will frequently prove a failure. They should, 
also, be near the surface, where they will be 
kept moist by the dampness of the atmosphere 
and summer showers. Even when these con- 
ditions are observed, it will be well to apply 
them to the soil just before a fall of rain, in 
misty weather, or during a gentle shower. 





LIME AND SALT FOR CURING HAY. 

We take great pleasure in presenting the 
following answer to the inquiry of Mr. Met- 
calf in respect to the views of chemists as to 
the supposed action of salt and lime in coun- 
teracting the natural tendency of imperfectly 
cured hay to heat and spoil in the mow. Al- 
though Dr. Nichols does not assign a philosoph- 
ical reason for the curative properties of the 
mixture which is ascribed to it by Mr. Metcalf, 
the readers of the Farmer will thank him for 
his prompt response. 

150 Coneress STREET, 
Boston, Aug. 16, 1867. 


Mr. S. Fietcner,—Dear Sir :—I have 
just read in the Farmer, your letter to Mr. 
Brown regarding Mr. Metcalf’s method of 


curing hay by the employment of lime and - 


salt, ‘I was so very busy when you called at 
our counting room, I failed to learn the true 
import or nature of your inquiries. It is ev- 
ident considerable interest will be awakened 
in this subject, and therefore I hasten to pre- 
sent to your readers, a chemical view of the 
matter, which I trust is reliable. 

If the quantities of salt and quick lime men- 
tioned by Mr. Metcalf were mixed together, 
and sprinkled with water, double decomposition 
would result, and caustic soda and chloride of 
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calcium would be formed. A mutual destruc- 
tion takes place between the lime and salt, 
and birth is given to these new bodies. Caus- 
tic soda would be very hurtful to animals, 
even if afforded in small quantities. It isa 
powerful causticirritant. Chloride of Calcium 
is a deliquescent salt used in the arts, 
and in medicine. This also, would un- 
doubtedly be harmful to animals. If no fur- 
ther chemical changes resulted, Mr. Metcalf’s 
lime and salt mixture upon hay, would cer- 
tainly prove an unhappy discovery. But the 
two new bodies tend strongly towards further 
changes ; the caustic soda has a powerful ap- 
petite for carbonic acid, which it finds in the 
air diffused through the hay ; a union is formed, 
and carbonate of soda results. But this is 
not all. Carbonate of soda and chloride of 
calcium cannot remain separate,—they rush to- 
gether, exchange ingredients, and lo! we get 
back to salt again, common salt and hard, in- 
soluble carbonate of lime remain in Mr. Met- 
calf’s hay-mow after the play of chemical affin- 
ities is fairly over. 

It is presamed that lime and salt mixed and 
- strewn upon moist hay, would be influenced 
chemically, in a way similar to that which 
takes place when they are mixed and sprinkled 
with water. It is possible, a body of hay be- 
ing porous, unequal diffusion of the carbonate 
of soda and chloride of calcium occurs from 
a point where they are formed, so that they do 
not unite. In this case carbonate of soda and 
chloride of calcium remains in the hay instead 
of salt and carbonate of lime. It is not prob- 
able, however, that decomposition stops short 
of the ultimate results, salt and chalk. 

With this view, no advantages result from 
mixing lime with salt in curing hay, as the pro- 
duction of chalk (carbonate of lime) in con- 
nection with the salt, affords no additional 
preservative agent. ll the gases involved in 
the changes are used in the new bodies formed, 
so that no agent of this nature is set free, to 
act as an antiseptic or destroyer of ferment. 
Hay treated in this way would be harmless to 
animals, as salt and chalk are perfectly innoc- 
ous. Very truly yours, 

Jas. R. Nicno1s. 





—0O. Aylworth, Fabius, N. Y., wrote to the New 
York Farmers’ Club that a teaspoonful of turpen- 
tine placed in a barrel of water will kill the wig- 


Dancing along the lands 

Gonnanes S Oe Summer has come, her robe spread out 
n and 

And to see her the morn wakes soon, and the evening is 


ith to go, 
While the stars crowd thick in the sky to watch her in 
sleep below. 


To prepare for her coming, the Sun 
bot _—* a burning touch, and to-day all his work 


The fvde with their flowers are drese’d, the grasses are 
. long and soft 

The birds have their song in the bushes, the bees their 

me in the croft. 


You meet her in earliest dawn 

Breathing most fragrant breath by the side of the blos- 
seoming th-rn; 

Laughing along by ‘the streams, or pausing in valleys 


at'll 
Or painting with tender tints the bare brown rocks on 


Oft in the noontide heat 

She turns to the antique woods where the dew tes fresh 
for her feet; 

Where the green lights fall through the leaves on couches 
of mounded moss, 

And the sway of a wind-swung bough throws shadow 
and sunshine across. 


Then at the end of the day, 

Out a i? edge ¢ of the sea where the waves plash cool 
in the bay; 

Anil a pathway i gold is traced from the Palace of 
Sunset’s doo 

Far <= the heaved tide to the smooth wet sand on the 
shore. 


Quickly wherever she goes 
Guns & warmer waft to the wind and a richer red to 


e rose ; 

On Py wave a bluer surge,in the orchard a whiter 
loom. 

A brightening light for the sky and greener grass for the 


Ever in full-flush’d health, 
Gifts unstinted she flings forth from her broad- bosom’d 


wealth— 
Good for the sons of men; whilst Heaven, with vaults 
serene 
= 7 ite curtain of cloud and smiles on the smiling 


Oh, for the summer heart! 
Large and tranquil and glad, forever bearing its part 
In a —- wilder’d world, whoee groanings shall 
some da 
And a King « all "val over all ina Kingdom of Love 
and Peace. 


—Alred Norris, in Good Words” for August. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLES---IMPROVE- 
MENT OF STOCK. 


It is a long time since I have written to an 
editor, and feel that I may be intruding now, 
but I have been a constant reader of the Far- 
MER for a long time, and am very much inter- 
ested in the articles of your valuable paper; 
more so, perhaps, because I am acquainted 
with very many of your contributors, and have 
had the pleasure of looking over the farms and 
stock of others. I sometimes wish that those 
who write would strive rather to ene things 
as they are, than to produce articles that sound 
well. I remember of travelling several miles 
out of my way, some - ago,. to see the 
farm of one that u uently to furnish 





glers which hatch into mosquitoes. 


articles for a Boston 7 tural paper, ex- 
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pecting to find a perfect pattern of neatness 
and order. But the first thing that met my 
eye was an old wall in front of the house near- 
ly covered with wild brush, briers, weeds and 
everything that looked repulsive to the sight. 
This was about a fair specimen of his farm, 
with the exception of a very few acres. He 
wrote a statement in regard to a cow he had; 
giving the number of persons jn the family 
provided with butter and milk, the number of 

unds of butter sold per week, besides sell- 
ing two quarts per day—making an extraordi- 
nary production for one cow,—when the facts 
of the case were, that the family never used 
any butter, and the milk sold was skim milk! 
Consequently those who were acquainted with 
the facts, had no confidence in his articles, and 
many condemned all or articles as be- 
ing of the same class. ut there are many 
worthy exceptions. There are those who give 
us facts, and facts alone. 

Few, however, like to make a record of the 
failure of any experiment, whether in field 
crops or stock raising, although these are of- 
ten far more instructive than successes which 
farmers are so willing to detail. It is not 
enough to know what to do. What not to do, 
should also be understood; and to be under- 
stood, it should be taught by precept and ex- 
—_ How many promising colts, calves 
and lambs have been injured by improper 
feeding, or by injudicious management. And 
yet those who have learned wisdom in this 
dear school, are very reluctant to make a clean 
confession. I could cite instances and call 
names in illustration of these remarks, if prop- 
er to do so. 

Still there is evident progress in agriculture, 
especially in the improvement of stock. Hav- 
ing had the pleasure of.seeing with my own 
eyes many of the finest herds of horses, cattle 
and sheep, both in New England and the 
Provinces, I am certain there has been a very 
great change for the better, during the last 
twenty years, in stock and stgck raising. This 
must be apparent to all who have been in the 
habit of attending our agricultural Fairs dur- 
ing that period. Should any. one object to the 
evidenve afforded of such improvement by the 
exhibitions at these Fairs, let them, as they 
may have opportunity, call on Mr. Chenery, 
of Belmont, Mr. Il. G. White, of South Fram- 
ingham, Mr. Lincoln, of Worcester, or on 
any careful modern breeder in the vicinity of 
Barre, Mass.; on Peter Jones of Amherst, 
N. H., or on Dr. Henry Boynton, of Wood- 
stock, Vt., and on hundreds of others in vari- 
ous purts of New England, all of whom will 
take pleasure in showing their fine horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs, &., and then say, if be will, 
that there has been no improvement, no change 
for the better. ” 

Mason, N. H., Aug., 1867. 





Remarks.—If our correspondent’s doubting 
friend should object to those breeders, as well 





as to cattle shows, as interested witnesses of 
stock improvement, let him attend that disin- 
terested umpire, the Brighton market, some 
week when the best farmers in Maine send up 
their perfectly matched working oxen, or their 
mammoth fat bullocks, or when the Meeches, 
and other farmers, of the Champlain valley 
send their Durham steers, which, as to form 
and quality, rival the stock of Kentucky and 
Illinois, and do this in company with some one 
who remembers the quality of stock which 
came from these sections twenty years ago. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FARMING IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—You requested me to 
give you the mode of farming and rotation of 
crops in my neighborhood, which I will do, as 
near as I can, to do justice to all parties. Cat- 
tle and corn are the principal articles raised. 

CatTix.—It does not cost much to raise 
cattle up to three years old, as they are turned 
out into the ridges to graze in the summer, and 
are not brought up-until late in the fall. . They 
are wintered upon rough feed. When three 
years old they are sold to the speculators. 

Canio'The farmers (or those who call them- 
selves such) plow their ground in the spring, 
most of them shallow, and harrow its lightly ; 
then they take a shovel-plow and lay it off, from 
three and a half to four feet each way, and 
from three to four inches deep, and plant in 
those crosses. After the corn comes up big 
enough to plow, they take a shovel-plow, run 
it as close to the corn as they can without cov- 
ering much of it, with some boys or girls, or 
both, if they have them, to follow the plow, to 
uncover what happens to get covered up, to 
chop out what briers the shovel-plow does not 
cut up. Next, in about ten days, they cross it 
in the same manner. The third and last time 
time they generally plow the same way as they 
did the first time, but put three furrows be- 
tween the rows of corn; too often leaving their 
shovel-plows, and the big plow, too, where 
they finished, until wanted for the next crop. 
When the corn is ripe enough to harvest, they 
cut it up into shocks of sixteen hills square. 
Most of the farmers let it stand in the shocks 
until winter, before they husk it. The corn 
generally averages from twenty to thirty bush- 
els per acre; that is, without any plaster or 
manure of any kind. There is no system of 
rotation of crops here. Often a piece of 
ground is farmed in corn for two or three crops 
in succession, before they sow it into wheat. 


Wueat.—Soon after cutting the corn, wheat 
is sown. Many take ashovel-plow and at once 


plow in the wheat; others break up the land 
with a big plow, after they cut up their corn, 
then sow their wheat, and take a shovel-plow 
and plow it in. They generally get from five 
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to ten bushels peracre. But where they break 
up sod-ground and let it lay until the sod has 
become thoroughly rotted, and sow by the 
tenth to the fifteenth of eer art they get 
from twenty to thirty bushels per acre of the 
first quality of wheat. But where they sow 
after corn it is generally of the second or third 
quality. What wheat is raised in this valley is 
raised after corn. 

Oats.—Some oats are raised here. This 
crop is generally raised on corn stubble. 
Most sow their oats and plow them in with a 
shovel-plow. 

BuckwHeEat.—This is put on sod, which is 
broken up with a big. plow, sowed, and har- 
rowed in. 

Grass.—There is some grass cut here, but 
it is generally allowed to stand until the heads 
have turned brown, and often until it is dead 
ripe. It will average about a ton per acre. 
The farmers depend more upon their corn-fod- 
der and straw, fed out in the fields, to winter 
their stock on. 
or save manure. 

We are thirty miles from Winchester, which 
is our main market. Wheat flour in the mills 
now brings five cents per lb. ; corn, one dollar 
per bushel; bacon, 10 cents per lb. ; butter, 
124 cents per lb. ; eggs, 10 cents per dozen; 
laboring hands on the farm, 50 cents per day 
and board; mechanics, from $1.00 to $1.50 
per day and board. Yours respectfully, Pp. 

Wardensville, Hardy Co., 

West Va., Aug. 2, 1867. 


Few take any pains to make 





THE DAIRY IN ILLINOIS. 

The Fox River Valley in Illinois is well 
adapted to the dairy business, as it has streams, 
springs, and the soil is favorable to grasses. 
Like most other portions of the West, it was 
for many years after its settlement devoted to 
grain growing. It is only about twelve years 
since farmers turned their attention to stock 
growing and dairying. On the 19th of June, 
a convention of the dairymen of this section 
was held at Elgin, at which it was stated by 
Judge S. Wilcox, that within a radius of five 
miles of that place, 2,000,000 gallons of milk 
are produced, bringing to that community from 
$200,000 to $250,000 annually. 

From the report of the Chicago Republican, 
we make the following extracts of the re- 
marks made by several of the dairymen pres- 
ent :-— 

Mr. McLean said :—The factory with which 
Tam connected was commenced the 1st of May, 
1866. We worked last year 95,000 gallons of 


milk in five months. We are increasing all 
the time. We sold 83,000 pounds of cheese 


last year, averaging about ten cents per pound. 
We are manufacturing 1,000 gallons of milk 
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day now. In May we worked 15,550 gal- 
ons of milk, and made 14,079 pounds of 


cheese. The amount of the present month 
will be larger proportionally, for when the air 
is clear, and the days bright, we get more milk 
and make better cheese than on wet, lowery 
days. It required about 9 38-100 pounds of 
milk to make one pound of cheese in May; in ° 
April, about 94 pounds, I think. 

The amount and quantity of the product of 
milk depends largely upon the degree of kind- 
ness to cows. I have learned that if we get 
one or two cows irritated, and put their milk 
with that of other cows that have been kept 
quietly, it will sour very quickly. This will 
account for the fact that milk so often sours in 
transporting to Chicago, when the usual pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent it, while it does 
not sour with only the same care in other cases. 

Milk should be put into the water as soon as 
it can be after it comes from the cow. The 
cover should be taken from the can at first. 
You should not stir the milk while cooling it. 
If milk has to be taken any great distance toa 
cheese factory, it should be cooled first. 

A gentleman made the following statement 
concerning the Hanover factory, two and a half 
miles east of Elgin: It is owned by three men. 
We commenced the 1st of April with 330 gal- 
lons of milk; this morning we had 1,398 gal- 
lons. In April we received 13,000 gallons of 
milk, and made 13,780 pounds of cheese. In 
May we received 30,000 gallons of milk, and 
made 29,836 pounds of cheese. A portion of 
the milk received was not manufactured. 

The weather has something to do with the 
amount of cheese to be got from a given 
amount of milk; but a skilful dairyman will 
adapt his process to the change of atmosphere, 
and will make about the same quantity and 
quality of cheese from the same amount of 
milk, every day in the year. This gentleman 
was asked if he could communicate the process 
in words. He replied that he could not; it 
was only to be attained by practical experience. 


RELATIVE PROFITS OF BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


Mr. Wilcox stated there were some advan- 
tages in selling the milk, as compared with 
carrying it to the factory for cheese manufac- 


ture. 

Mr. Treadwell had been sending milk to 
Chicago ten years. Latterly, he had been 
trying to convert his herd of cows into a sum- 
mer dairy. He is satisfied that it will cost far 
less to keep his stock in winter, will d.minish 
the expense for labor in the aggregate for the 
year, and that the aggregate profit for the year 
from the same number of cows kept as a sum- 
mer dairy, would be greater than if milked both 
summer and winter. He had found the profit 
derived from his milk, when sent to the cheese 
factory, to be full four cents per gallon greater 
than when shipped to Chicago; the extra ex- 
pense for cans, the freights, the loss of whey, 





which prevents the raising of calves and pigs, 
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are considerable items in favor gf the cheese 
factory. ; 

Mr. Wilcox reminded the advocates of the 
summer dairy system that if it cost more to 
make and dispose of milk in winter, they also 
got a greater price for it. He milked on an 
average twenty-nine cows last year. He sold 
from them 16,486 gallons of milk, which 
brought him $2,544. He raised and sold 
calves which brought him $125—a total of $2,- 
669 from his dairy. During five months he 
shipped his milk to Chicago; the balance was 
sold at the condensing factory here. He fed 
his cows pretty strong. When he first com- 
menced in the business, he thought it would 
answer to feed them on hay and corn-stalks. 
He soon learned differently, and added bran 
to the feed. Found this increased the milk, 
but ran down the cows. He then commenced 
grinding corn and oats, using one part oats 
and two parts corn. Finally, he added to 
these one part of bran, and fed four quarts of 
this bran to each cow, twicea day. This pro- 
duced a steady flow of rich milk, and kept the 
cows in excellent condition and healthy.. He 
was satisfied it was profitable to feed cows well. 


Other gentlemen testified in favor of the 
summer dairy system, and conceded the great 
benefits derived from the creation of a home 
market for their milk, by diverting a part of the 
product from Chicago. 


J. M. Treadwell had been in the business 
ten years. He had been particular to buy 
young cows; can get more milk, of better 
quality, and at less cost, from them than from 
old. Milks at regular hours; aims at this 
time of year to finish before sunrise in the 
morning ; in winter, gets through milking be- 
fore five o’clock ; divides the day nearly equal- 
ly as to time of milking; does not allow milk- 
ers to wet cows’ teats when milking; it is a 
dirty practice, and has turned off milkers who 
persisted in doing it; washes and wipes his 
cows’ bags when they need it before milking ; 
uses tin pails to milk in; does not use wood ; 
examines carefully all utensils before using 
them, to see that they are not tainted; uses a 
sieve strainer with a white worn flannel be- 
neath it; does not use cotton strainers; pre- 
fers worn, flannel because it does not full up ; 
is particular about the cans; washes them in- 
side and out with soap and soft water, and 
then scalds them thoroughly with hot water ; 
is careful to scald the neck of the can, because 
that is where the taint is, if there is any ; boils 
the cover some minutes in cleansing; with 
these precautions he loses no milk. 

He cools the milk before shipping it; has a 
vat of cool water in which he sets it; takes the 
covers from the cans during cooling process ; 
does not stir it while cooling; does not mix 
warm milk and cool milk together; water 
passes around and beneath the cans in the vat ; 
salts cows every five days in summer; after 
salting, the milk increases from two to five 





mn cows will not eat salt much oftener 
once in four days. 
He fed his cows bran all last summer, with 
sa last winter fed barley meal and bran; 
no fixed rule in feeding, but feeds each 
animal an amount proportionate to her size, 
the amount of milk she yields, and his esti- 
mate of the requirements of her nature; such 
as need most he gives most; feeds one part 
barley meal, or corn, and one part oats, and 
adds one part bran; oat meal yields the most 
milk ; rod, we meal is as good as corn meal ; 
aims so to feed as to keep the cows thriving ; 
the better humor cows are kept in, the more 
milk they give, therefore feeds just before 
milking, and sometimes during milking ; never 
allows a cow to be whipped; does not milk 
cows out of doors, summer or winter; can 
milk them in less time when in the stanchions. 


A. D. Gifford, of the Hanover factory, stat- 
ed that he found no difference in breeds as to 
milking qualities; cuts hay when it is in blos- 
som; likes corn-stalks, if cut early and well 
cured; would as soon have half clover as all 
timothy ; second ' ¢¢ 70 of clover makes the 
most and best milk of any hay he ever used ; 
is going to raise his own cows, breeding to 
sires of good milking families; finds there is 
only about one good cow for sale to every 
three dairymen who want her; regards the 
fact that the sire’s parents were of good milk- 
ing breed important in breeding ; believes it is 
as well, or better, to have heifers come in at 
two years old, if the feed given them is suffi- 
cient to keep them thriving, as it should be. 
Two years.ago, winter milking was profitable, 
because feed was cheap and milk high; but 
those who fed and milked last winter barely 

aid expenses; would have a cow go dry at 
east two months. 

Mr. B. Duff, from Huntley, stated that the 
farmers in his neighborhood had tried to in- 
duce men of experience in the cheese dairy 
business to start a factory, offering them in- 
ducements to do so. Failing, twelve of them 
gave $100 each, built a factory, and were now 
receiving more milk than they could manufac- 
ture, and had that morning been compelled to 
refuse to receive a large quantity. 





HOW TO MAKE TURKEYS USEFUL. 


In Normandy, France, where the Creve 
Cceur hens are principally raised, they have 
a curious fashion of hatching the eggs. As 
the hens are seldom inclined to sit, and 
are at best only ordinary mothers, the good 
women of the peasantry have a fashion of 

ressing young hen turkeys into the service. 
This they do in the following way: Takea 
female turkey of the preceding year that has 
never laid, and put her in a basket containing 

laster eggs. Cover this basket with a strong 
= cloth. It will be from four to six days 


before she will overcome her natural disincli- 
nation to set, and become attached to the eggs, 
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or as the French have it, ‘‘take an affection” 
for them. When the prejudice is entirely 
overcome they place the real eggs under, she 
easily covering 18 or 20 of them. The cover- 
ing is meerel and the innocent turkey ac- 
complishes the task assigned her without fur- 
ther trouble, save that it is necessary to remove 
her once a day that she may partake of re- 
freshments. If this is not done these ‘‘sitters” 
sometimes starve to death, rather than volun- 
tarily leave their charge, so great is this forced 
affection. After hatching, the little chicks are 
placed in charge of another turkey that may 
not have all she can raise and which is kept for 
bringing them up, and the original turkey 
mother supplied with a new lot of eggs, con- 
tinues her ‘‘mission.” These young turkeys 
are thus made to hatch three or four ‘‘litters” 


ina ek Sa. Cor. Prairie Farmer. 
t ca 


IMPORTS OF WOOL IN 1866 AND 1867. 


We have been able to obtain from an official 
and perfectly reliable source the following here- 
tofore unpublished statistics, giving the quan- 
tity and class of wool entered at the New York 
Custom House during the first six months of 
1866 and 1867 respectively :— 


FIRST SIX MONTHS, 1866, 





Class 1, “Clothing Wool”. ....... 23,692,043 Ibs. 
Class 2, ames Nal gl Oe 0-98 “ee 
Class 3, “Carpet Wools, and other similar 
wools,” ..cccecece rye 4,839,533 “ 
Total. cece ccccvcccce 28,531,576 Ibs. 
DR Atha i6-0 6,6 6-6 0.6. 0,0-¢.0: 6-6 . 13,737 “ 
UE co cee ee ee eee Fe 8 408,417 “ 
FIRST SIX MONTHS, 1867. 
Class 1, “Clothing Wool,”. ......-. 4,346,183 Ibs. 
Class 2, “Combing Wools,” ....... 122,796 
Class 3, “Carpet Wools, &e.,". we ceee 8,240,652 “ 
| ee ee ee 12,709,631 lbs. 
Camels Hair onc ccc ccc t ever 163,839 “ 


We are authorized to say that ‘‘most all of 
Class 1, imported since the present tariff went 
into operation, was entered in bond, and it is 
presumed either remains in bond or has been 
shipped out of the country.” 

e need not remind our readers that Class 
1 embraces all the foreign wools which com- 
pete with any kind of wool grown in the United 
States, except ‘‘combing wools of English 
blood.” During two months of 1867 (Janua- 
ry and February) the present tariff was not in 
operation. Yet considerably less than one-fifth 
as much ‘‘clothing wool’? was imported in the 
first half of 1867 as in the first half of 1866; 
and most of the small amount imported in 


has been exported to other countries! It has not 
been brought into competition in market with 
our own wools. Who now Shall say that the 
tariff has not been as effective in shutting out 
foreign ——— as was expected, or as can 
be reasonably desired by the great mass of the 
wool growers of our country ! 


erable. Very probably the wool was entered 
before the of the tariff.. Atall events, 
the imports of this ae ite — - our 
different ports, especi of the Cana- 
ie frontier, will fall off during the ow 
probably in about equal proportions with those 
of ‘‘clothing wools.” r foreign supplies 
were mostly drawn from Canada, and it is no- 
torious that the last clip of that country is un- 
sold—that the market is utterly flat—and that 
the impression is now prevalent there that un- 
der present duties the English market will prove 
a better one for them than ours. 
The import of ‘‘carpet wools” nearly doubled. 
These compete with no wools now grown in the 
United States, and their increased import there- 
fore does not affect our growers, provided no 
frauds are practiced—provided other wools 
are not invoiced, and pass our Custom Houses 
under that name. Are such frauds practiced ? 
Not, in our opinion, in New York. John A. 
Baush, who appraises every invoice of wool 
entered at that port, is an old. experienced, 
armen | competent, and we believe thorough- 
y upright officer—the very man we would put 
in the place, were the appointment made by 
us. e have made inquiries in respect to the 
officer at Boston, who has the appraisement of 
wools under his charge. We learn that he has 
not had an experience on the subject extend- 
ing much beyond two —- thing certainly 
much to be regretted—but he is regarded among 
the business men of Boston as a man of integ- 
rity, and he has, itis said, an official under him 
in this department who is a very experienced 
judge oe appraiser of wool. With this aid, 
and the aid of the standard samples, an up- 
right man can discharge his duties faithfully. 
hese are the principal ports of entry for 
foreign wool, but there are others which de- 
serve attention. We trust our friends who 
have any opportunities for ascertaining the 
character and conduct of wool appraisers, in 
any of them, will keep the officers of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association informed of 
the facts. It is one of the most obvious duties 
of these officers to keep watch and ward on 
the subject of a fair and just administration of 
the law, and to expose any frauds practiced by 
its administrators. We, for one, are prepared 
to do the latter with a will, should occasion de- 
mand it.—Rural New Yorker. 





Hunaarian Hay ror SHEEP.—Mygexperi- 
ence in feeding Hungarian hay to she rather 
limited; however 1 have made close enough 
observation to conclude that it is injurious, 
unless great care is taken, as it affects sheep 
as it does many horses. If it is fed cautiously, 
perhaps it could not hurt them, but I fed sev- 
eral tons of it last winter, to my sheep, twice 
a day, and they looked well, but after a while 
quite a number of them began to get stupid, 





There is, it is true, a gain in the import of 
“combing wools”—but the amount is inconsid- 





and would not keep with the flock, and lingered 
along for several days, and a number of them 
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died. Not having any idea of the cause of 
their death, I made a post mortem examination 
and found them the fattest sheep that | ever 
dressed. When I came to the intestines I 
found them in a very bad condition ; apparent- 
ly under the inner lining of the intestines there 
had formed hard balls of various sizes, which 
proved upon examination to be Hungarian seed, 
and I came to the conclusion that that occa- 
sioned their death. Many of them would lin- 
ger along for a week or ten days and finally 
recover. My Hungarian was ripe when I cut 
it.—S, M. y >in Prairie Farmer. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
—lIt is estimated that Sauk county, Wis., will 
yield $2,000,000 worth of hops this year. 


—Mr. Oliver Wilkinson, of Townsend, Vt., has 
a ewe sheep that has had and raised twenty-two 
lambs in eleven years. 


—Mr. Horace Hurlbut, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
sheared sixty-seven sheep in one day this season 
for Mr. Moses Huntley, and he did the work well. 

—In the upper part of New Hampshire, the 
storekeepers pay farmers but a shilling a pound 
for excellent butter. 

—Harvest hands get $2 a day in Marion county, 
Iowa, and reaping machines get $1 an acre for 
cutting. 


—Less skill is required to make whiskey than 
vinegar. In Germany, they have a vinegar school 
where the students graduate in four months. 

—L. Lindley, Connellsville, Fayette County, Pa., 
says that his father always kept on hand pickled 
pork as a preventive of the ague, while families 
which did not have a supply had the disease. 


—There are now in the State of New York more 
than 500 cheese factories, using the milk of over 
200,000 cows. From Herkimer county alone, 
18,172,913 pounds of cheese were shipped last year. 


—The term “spare rib,” as applied to the rib of 
a hog, is of English origin. The custom there of 
* cutting the sides of a hog lengthwise into “flitches,” 
close to the ribs, leaves the ribs very, sparely sup- 
plied with meat; hence the term. 


—G. W. Howe, Mt. Vision, N. Y., assures the 
New York Farmers’ Club that he has not known 
the following prescription to fail of curing bots in 
a singJe gase for over thirty years:—One pint of 
lard a fa@tle above milkwarm and poured down a 
a ho 


—In reply to a correspondent at the North, who 
asks to know the best place at the South to raise 
small fruits for market, Mr. Meeker of the Tribune, 
says, “Stay where you are. The earliest cucum- 
bers in New York are not from the South, but 
from Boston. Let those who will, languish with 
fevers, and long for the cooling stream, where 
insects fill the air and drop from the ceiling; let 
who will, crash cabbage worms by the hour ; start, 





while at work, from the hiss of the adder, and 
anxiously look to the south west, over parched 
fields for signs of rain; but let us cling to the 
grassy horizon of the North.” 

—A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer says 
that throughout the corn region of Central Illinois, 
the riding or wheel cultivators are fast beconting 
unpopular, and the walking double cultivators are 
taking their place. An improved double-shovel 
plow is becoming very popular there, and it is 
thought will prove of great value in cotton and 
tobacco fields. 

—Mrs. M. W. Hayward, of Natick, Mass., writes 
to the New York Farmers’ Club, that some of her 
neighbors have been paying a dollar forthis recipe 
for washing fluid: 2 lb. of sal soda, $ Ib. of un- 
slaked lime, 2 gallons boiling water. Let it stand 
till perfectly clear, then put in bottles. Soak the 
clothes over night—half pint fluid to a boilerful— 
soap them and boil an hour. It is good. 


—One beet sugar establishment in Germany has 
a capital of $16,000,000, employs 3000 operatives, 
and occupies buildings which cover twelve acres 
of land. European makers annually dispose of 
400,000 pounds. The importance of the attempts, 
in this country, to encourage this branch of indus- 
try is illustrated by the statement that during the 
year ending July 1, sugars valued at $39,595,677 
in gold, were imported into the United States. 


—Texan papers assert that the various patent 
processes for preparing beef for northern markets» 
by canning, infiltration, &c., have practically failed. 
By the introduction and use of ice machines, by 
which ice is manufactured on the premises, the 
atmosphere of the rooms in which the beef is 
packed, is kept so cool that the meat does not spoil 
during the operation, and cattle may now be 
slaughtered during the warmest months of the 
year, at which time they are in the best condition. 

—A contributor to the Farmer’s Advertiser, says 
that by feeding young colts a considerable amount 
of grain, in conjunction with hay and other light 
articles of food, they thrive better, and their limbs 
become better knit than when fed only on light 
food. If a proper supply of food be withheld 
while an animal is young, it will be injured in its 
constitution, and consequently in its value, to a far 
greater extent than any saving that can be effected 
in its feed. 


—Man's inhumanity to cows is often illustrated 
by abuse of the animal for restlessness caused by 
the pain inflicted in milking by sharp finger nails. 
Mr. J. F. Furman. Segel, Iowa, writes to the New 
York Farmers’ Club that one of his cows had al- 
ways been very sensitive, but that after he com- 
menced milking by clasping his fingers clean 
around her teats so that his nails could not hurt 
her, she become gentle. Some cows will bear the 


pressure of the finger-nails and not resent it, while 
others will flare up on the first grasp, and knock 
the pail across the yard ; then comes pounding and 
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kicking. Let us be careful with our cows, and not 
act without thinking. 


—A correspondent of the Rural American gives 
the following directions for making cheap “‘boxes” 
to put around vines to keep off hens and bugs: go 
to the woods, cut down basswood, measure off 
six feet, cut round the tree, split open the bark on 
top, peal the bark off, and take it to the house; 
saw across, in pieces about six inches long; bore 
a small -hole close to the edge where split open; 
tie a string to keep it fron rolling up, from heat of 
the sun, and the boxes are done. 


—Dr. Hull, of Alton, Illinois, who recently vis- 
ited the southern portion of the State known as 
Egypt, found orcharding carried on to an extent 
that bids fair to overstock the whole West with 
fruit. He passed from orchard to orchard—two 
to twenty thousand trees were common; one man 
had planted 15,000 pears the past spring, and 
would plant 30,000 more this fall. Strawberries 
had paid enormously; 250 bushels to the acre, 
netting $5.75 per bushel, was not an exceptional 
case. 

—After the Solons of the New York Farmers’ 
Club had gravely decided, at a recent debate, that 
the only practical means of protecting fruit from 
the fatal sting of the curculio was to jar them 
upon sheets and destroy them piecemeal, Mr. Rob- 
inson said: “Nothing but thunder and lightning 
would jar my apple trees, for they are fifty feet 
high. Nor could I hire help enough for $200 to 
catch the, curculio among the thick grass, $100 
worth of which would be destroyed ; but even if I 
should go into all this business, I do not see what 
good it would do, for they would come from my 
neighbors’ trees, and then where would I be?” 

—In a note to the New York Farmers’ Club, Mr. 
Storrs Burrows, of Oneida County, N. Y., says 
the past May was the worst for the farmer in 47 
years; the greatest number of rainy days and 
the least sunshine in any May since 1820. It has 
thundered three different days. White frost the 
10th, 16th, 2ist, and 27th. Snow the 14th. On 
the 4th, ground froze sufficiently hard to bear up 
ahorse. We have had 7 and 46-100 inches of 
rain; 4-100 of snow. It rained from the 5th to the 
9th, from the 13th to the 15th, from the 17th to the 
20th, and from the 22d to the 3lst, every day. 
Cows ire not giving more than two-thirds of the 
usual quantity of milk. Our cheese factories com- 
plain of light yields. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE VINE.—EGGS ON SQUASH 
VINES. 


How shall I graft my grape vines? When and 
where shall I cut off the top? When set the sci- 
ons and how many buds on them? Will the eggs 
that are on the under side of squash vines mature 
if scraped off with the nail on to the ground? 
How prevent maggots from destroying squash 
vines? How get rid of witch (or joint) grass in 
the walk, border and lawn? One of my neighbors 





says, keep it from going to seed and it will die, like 
asparagus, and that it will not come up from the 
seed, but neither seem reasonable. One more, 
when and how set slips from currants ? 

A New SUBSCRIBER. 

Campello, Mass., Aug., 1867. 

ReMaRKs.—We have never grafted the grape 
vine, and shall be glad to have some experienced 
person enlighten vur correspondent. 

We think scraping the eggs of the squash bug 
from the under side of the vine, and dropping 
them upon the ground, would destroy them, as 
being attached to the leaf is their natural position. 

We cannot inform you how to prevent the mag- 
got from entering and destroying squash vines. 

See recent discussions on witch grass in the 
FARMER. 

To multiply currant bushes, cut slips of the new 
shoots next spring, and insert them in moist soil 
to the depth of six to ten inches, leaving two or 
three buds out. It is better to dig a hole witha 
trowel than to make one by thrusting a stick down, 
because that makes the sides of the hole very 
hard, and young roots will not strike into the soil 
so readily as when it is lighter. 





CLAY ON SANDY AND GRAVELLY SOIL. 


A neighbor of mine, Mr. H., has a piece of land 
of a gravelly and sandy soil. It is warm, quick 
land, and will produce good corn and grain by 
py on a large supply of manure every year. 

have been acquainted with the land for twenty- 
five years. Near it there is a bank of clay, which 
is very convenient for carting. For the last six 
years Mr. H. has been dressing this hungry soil 
With this clay, with remarkably good effect. He 
says he had rather have a hundred loads of a. 
than a hundred loads of manure on that land. 
The manure may produce the largest crop one or 
two years, but the clay is more permanent in its 
effects, and in four or five years will produce more 
than the manure. 

I saw the land and examined the crops on it 
last week, and believe Mr. H. is correct in his 
statements. The corn had been badly injured by 
the worms, but the oats were splendid. He said 
that he could keep the land in good heart with the 
clay dressing. It should be plowed up in the fy 
and exposed to the operation of frost during win- 
ter. It then becomes fine, is easily shoveled, and 
readily mixes with the soil. He tips up a load in 
a place, spreads and plowsitin. As thereis plenty 
of such light soil in New England, and as I be- 
lieve such beds of clay or other suitable material 
are more frequent than is generally supposed, I 
have thought this statement of my neighbor’s suc- 
cess in the improvement of his field, might benefit 
others. Wherever the situation is such that twen 
loads per day can be carted by one team, su 
dressing will prove a good investment. e can- 
not much longer subsist without replenisiing our 
lands in some way. O. Foster. 

Tunbridge, Vt., Aug. 11, 1867. 

Remakks.—Such brief hints from actual farm 
practice are the cream of our agricultural papers. 
Much has been written about manures, and much 
more must be written before the subject of plant 
nutrition is fully understood. The mechanical 
effect of a dressing of heavy soil upon a light one, 
or of sand and gravel upon a heavy soil, is more 
rtadily understood than is the chemical effect 
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often witnessed from the mere commingling of 
soils. To farmers who are so situated as to be un- 
able to buy, or to make the manure necessary to 
keep up the fertility of their fields, the subject is 
one of interest. 





WILD PIGEON.—Columba Migratoria. 


This well known bird, commonly called the pas- 
senger pigeon, is remarkable for the great rapidity 
and elegance of its flight. It is supposed to be 
capable of moving through the air at the rate of a 
mile a minute. The most singular fact in the nat- 
ural history of the pigeon is their countless num- 
bers. Audubon saw a flock that contained “one 
billion, one hundred sixteen millions.” One may 
live many years and not see such a flock as this, 
though once a year you may see pigeons enough to 
astonish you. The passenger is smaller than the 
common house pigeon. Its color is nearly a uni- 
form slate. The colors are oar in the male, 
and the neck feathers present the same change- 
able hues common to all birds of this species. 
is only when freshly caught or killed that these 
brilliant tints of green and gold can be seen to per- 
fection. They fade immediately after the bird is 
shot. A pigeon roost is a curiosity well worth see- 
ing, and no language can give a perfect idea of the 
appearance of the place when occupied by its ten- 
ants. They come by thousands in a flock, and set- 
tle upon the trees around, and the confusion is in- 
creased by the upper limbs breaking, owing to their 
great weight, and falling with a crash upon those 
who have alighted beneath, carrying death and de- 
struction with them. A noisy scene it is. The clap- 
ping of a million pair of wings sounds like the roar 
of thunder. The passenger pigeons breed in all 
parts of the United States, and they are often found 
as far north as Hudson’s Bay. The nests are built 
upon high trees, resembling immense rookeries. 
The eggs are generally two in number and pure 
white. Like the common kind, they breed several 
times in a season. H. M. 

Northampton, Mass., 1867. 


RemMARKsS.—When a boy, we used to see pigeons 
enough every spring to “astonish” one. We have 
seen but few of late years. 





LUNAR INFLUENCE. 


I recollect hearing gouge talk, when I was quite 
alad, about killing pork, sowing grain, cutting 
hes and herbs, and doing various other kinds 
of labor at a —— time in the age of the 
moon. The idea always seemed absurd to me, 
and as I grew to the age of reflection, I concluded 
there was no ground for such a belief. I com- 
menced a series of practical observations for the 
purpose of ascertaining, if possible, the truth of 
the prevalent theory. 
hen I began to do business for myself, I often 
took some pains to do such work as was said to be 
affected by the moon, at the reputed wrong time, 
and I have never been able to discover any differ- 
ence in my crops, in either field or garden, nor be- 
tween my own crops and those of my neighbors, 
other circumstances being equal. 

I have always found that those farmers succeed 
best, who plow their land well, and sow and plant 
when the ground is in a proper condition to receive 
the seed, without any reference to the lunar orb; 
in othcr words, that farming on the earth is more 
reliable than farming in the moon. 

Among the many whims about lunar influence, 
is one which I heard last spring. The weather 
had been very wet for sore time, and some peo- 
ple began to be desponding. Calling at a shop to 
transact some business, the good lady of the hou 
said, “Do you know we are to have twenty day 


of rainy weatherin succession?” I replied, ““No,’’ 
and asked the reason. “Because,” said she, “the 
moon changed on Saturday!’ 1 was.further in- 
formed that a change very seldom occurs on that 
day. Upon further inquiry, I ascertained that 
this profound knowledge was obtained from the 
Almanac! 1 was somewhat surprised at so much 
ignorance, but made no reply. I came home, and 
at the first opportunity. I examined the Almanacs 
for several years past, and ascertained, what I had 
| no reason to doubt, that the new moon occurs once 
or twice on that day of the week nearly every 
year. I did not think it worth while to look far- 
ther back than 1860. In that year two changes 
occurred on the ill-omened day ; in 1861, three; in 
1862, two; in 1863, one; in 1864, two; in 1865, 
two; in 1866, one; in 1867, two; fifteen times in 
eight years. By this it will appear that a new 
|}moon on the last day of the week is no great 
| rarity. I believe it occurs as often on that day as 
|on any other. Now in regard to the weather fol- 
| lowing such changes. I find by reference to a 
| meteorological record which I have kept nearly 
| twenty years, that in the twenty days next su:- 
| ceeding each of the above mentioned changes, not 
more than eight were at any time attended by rain, 
until this year, when after the change, 5th mo. 4th, 
rain fell in eleven days. 

Like the belief in ghosts and witches, the idea 
that the moon exerts a powerful influence over 
animal or vegetable life must yield to the light of 
knowledge, and will ere long be remembered as a 
relic of superstition. . 

I resolve the whole theory of lunar influence 
upon vegetation into moonshine, thus: the moon 
is just as large one day as another, and its mean 
distance from the earth is nearly the same, hence 
the force of its attraction must be about the same 
at all times,—this is shown to be the case by the 
regularity of the tides. Now the different phases 
of the moon are caused by a greater or less amount 
of light reflected from that luminary; conse- 
quently, if the chauge, quarter or full, exerts the 
influence claimed by some, it must be caused by 
the amount of reflected light; in other words, by 


moonshine ! 

Reflect —_ this, ye who deem pale Cynthia so 
puissant! y aside your prejudices, and exer- 
cise your reason. Never take an assertion for 
fact, even though it may have descended as an 
heir-loom, through a long line of venerable an- 
cestry. L. VARNEY. 


Bloomfield, C. W., 7th mo., 1867. 








SUBSTITUTE FOR POLLEN. 


Your New Hampshire correspondent “F” wishes 
for a substitute for “bee bread.”’ I would like to 
copy an article from Langstroth’s work on the 
| bee, for him. 

“Though the importance of pollen has long been 
known, it is only of late that any attempts have 
been made to furnish a substitute. Dzierzon, early 
in the spring, observed his bees bringing rye meal 
to their hives from a neighboring mill, before they 
could procure any pollen from natural supplies. The 
hint was not lost; and it is now a common prac- 
tice in Europe, where bee-keeping is extensively 
carried on, to supply the bees early in the season 
with this article. Shallow troughs are set in front 
of the apiaries, filled about two inches deep with 
Jinely-ground, dry, unbolted rye meal, Thousands 
of bees, when the weather is favorable, resort 
eagerly to them, and rolling themselves in the 
meal, return heavily laden to their hives. In fine, 
mild weather, they labor at this work with great 
industry, preferring the meal to the old pollen 
stored in the combs. They thus breed early, and 
rapidly recruit their numbers. The feeding is con- 
tinued till the blossoms furnishing a preferable ar- 
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ticle, they cease to carry off the meal. The aver- 
age ot aempncn of each colony is about two 
pounds. 
I have used rye meal for two years with good 
success. SELRAHC, 
Worcester Co., Mass., Aug., 1867. 





TO CURE MILDEW ON GRAPE VINES. 


One pound whale oil soap, dissolved in one quart 
hot water. Add to this one pound pulverized sul- 
hur and eight gallons soft water. Let it stand 
m six to eight hours, stirring from the bottom 
of barrel or tub, three or four times, when it will 
be ready for use. Stir well before using, and ap- 
ply with garden syringe. Do not fear, for it will 
not injure the vine or fruit. Let every leaf have 
a dose, and the enemy is defeated. It is a cheap 
and reliable remedy. I have used it with success 


this season on one hundred and eighty vines, after | 


all other “‘cures,’’ as they are termed, had failed. 
East Walpole, Mass., Aug. 10, 1867. a. M. 





THE RANGE OF BEES’ FLIGHT. 

This is a subject of great importance to bee- 
keepers, as it has been supposed that bees fly only 
about three miles when collecting honey, conse- 
ony there was a fear of overstocking an apiary. 

aving ascertained that there were no bees on 
Kelly’s Island (Lake Erie), in the spring of 1866 
we established an apiary of the Italians there, for 
the purpose of rearing pure queens and ascertain- 
ing the flight of the Italians for feed. In less than 
a week after they commenced to fly, they were bu- 
sily at work on the other end of the island, more than 
Jive miles from the apiary. This season we intend to 
carry some of the bees in a boat off on the water, 
and put them to work on feed, and ascertain just 
how far they will work from the hives. We are of 
the opinion, however, that they will not fly as far 
across the water as on the land, where there is a 
continuous supply of flowers to call them from the 
hives. We will report further on the matter at the 
close of the season. 

Shelby, Ohio, 1867. 


ReMARKS.—We shall be happy to publish the 
result of your experiments. Such statements of 
facts are worth far more than mere theorizing. 


W.A. Franpers & Co. 


SALT THATCH TO COVER STRAWBEXRY PLANTS. 

Will you inform me, through the Farmer, 
whether salt thatch would be good covering for 
strawberries in winter? A. GREEN. 

mesbury, Mass., 1867. 

ReMARKS.—We have no doubt it would. All 
covering should be slight, and whatever saline 
matter was washed from the thatch would be very 
slight, and we should think would prove useful. 
However, we have never known it used, and would 
edvise to employ it cautiously. 





STANCHIONS FOR CATTLE. 


T noticed an article some time since in the Far- 
MER, written by “C. H. W.” of Wiscasset, object- 
ing to stanchions as “barbarous,” &c. I will allow 
that the stationary ones are so, but I am using, as 
are many others in this section, a kind that are as 
easy as chains, while they are more safe, conven- 
ient, and much betterevery way. There are many 
disadvantages in the use of chains. They are not 
safe, cattle often getting badly hurt or killed; 
they break and let the cattle loose; they are un- 
safe for children to tie with, and inconvenient for 
any one. I turn out my cattle twice each day in 
winter, and once a day in summer, which makes 





about 1100 times in one year, so that the saving 
of labor with stanchions is quite an item, especially 
as small children or women can occasionally take 
care of the cattle, who could not if they were fas- 
tened with chains. Cattle get very dirty in chains 
by lying in the manure, getting wet and uncom- 
fortable, while in my stanchions they lie to one 
side of where they stand and keep themselves 
much cleaner. A. L. W. 
Hope, Me., Aug. 2, 1867. 





CUTTING GRAIN. 


Having a piece of grain so badly beat down and 
crippled by the late storms, that we were unable 
to cut it with the cradle, we determined to try it 
with the mower; raking off by hand each swath 
as fast as cut by the machine. 

We found this plan to succeed quite well, and 
the grain was gathered in bundles, as nearly 
straight, perhaps, as could have been done in any 
other way, from the bad condition the storms had 
left the ficld. ‘ 

There was, however, one serious objection to 
this plan. The team had to stand still much the 
larger part of the time; the two rakers not being 
able to gather near as fast as it fell from the knives 
of the machine. There were about three acres of 
the rye, and after spending two or three hours on 
it we found the field was not cut by considerable. 

Another expedient was then hit upon, which 
succeeded somewhat beyond our expectations, 
and we have thought that some account of it 
might perhaps furnish a hint to some reader of the 
FarMeER, in like circumstances. 

The plan was as follows: a piece of stout rope, 
some five or six feet in length, was procured. One 
end of this was made fast to the outside shoe; the 


| other end was knotted and slipped into the slot of 


the “bar latch.” Another rope, alittle longer than 
the first, was then attached to the machine in like 
manner. The shorter rope, as the grain pressed 
on it, was kept about a foot or so above the longer 
one. The longer one was kept on the ground by 
the weight of a stick four feet in length and about 
the size of a fork handle; the stick having a 
short fork or crotch on the end next the straw. 
This served to gather the grain by sweeping it 
along with the machine as it fell. 

When a good lot of it was thus gathered—say 
fifty to a hundred pounds—the machine was stop- 
ped, backed up a little, and the grain, with but 
ittle trouble or delay, taken up and laid in bunches 
ready for binding. The straw falling in one di- 
rection was swept along as fast as cut, the butts 
coming ther nicely, while the heads, from lay- 
ing in all directions, were necessarily gathered in 
about the same positions; though occasionally a 
lot was found wonderfully straight and even. 

Now, neighbor farmers, we don’t pretend that 
this will serve every purpose just as well as a reap- 
ing machine, though the reaper is far from being 
as perfect a machine as the mower. But onething 
is certain, we shall not wait very long “for the 
man to get ready to come to do our cradling’”’ an- 
other year. R. 

Chestnut Hills Farm, 

Norfoik, Mass., Aug. 15, 1867. 





BEE-BREAD—MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 


Your correspondent, “F.,” must be mistaken in 
coopertes that his bees died from the lack of bee- 
bread. I have kept bees for ten years, but I never 
heard of bees dying from this cause before. I 
know that bee-bread alone will not keep bees alive ; 
and I also know that honey will, as long as they 
can get it. Many colonics starve every winter, 
even when there is plenty of honey in the hive, 
owing, in part, to the way the comb is built in such 
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hives. Bees sometimes build their combs down, 
without leaving any holes to pass through from 
comb to comb, and if the owner fails to make any 
winter passages in the fall, three colonies out of 
five will die before spring. 

Now I contend that all bee-keepers should know 
how the combs are builtin this respect. He should 
also see to it that they have plenty of honey,a 
good queen, and are free from worms, &c. Any 
bee-keeper who has the frame hives in common 
use, can know all about his bees at any time dur- 
ing the winter or summer, and if he does not at- 
tend to these things he will probably find bee- 
keeping unprofitable. We are using a frame hive 
here (in Essex County, Mass.,) which is as near 

rfect as a hive can be, for wintering bees. We 

ave wintered bees in them for the last two sea- 
sons, ‘and when these hives were opened in the 
spring, they were found to be free from mould or 
moisture, and the combs were as clean and bright 
as at any time during the summer. Bees in these 
hives do not consume near so much honey during 
the winter, as those do which are in common hives. 
The hives were described by your correspondent 
“W.” in the Farmer of August 10. 

Mr. John Gould, of Wenham, had fifty-one 
stocks last spring; twelve of which were in the 
hives alluded to, and these colonies were the first 
ones to swarm, and the colonies which made the 
largest amount of surplus honey. These hives 
are so constructed that corn cobs can be placed in 
the winter directly over the bees, which kee 
out the cold, preserves the heat, absorbs all the 
moisture which rises from the bees, and secures 
good winter passages for the bees to pass from one 
comb to another. 

If your correspondent had such a hive as this, 
he would lose less bees, and have better success, 
generally, in keeping them. H. ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., Aug. 20, 1867. 





MURIATE OR BUTYR OF ANTIMONY. 

Has any one ever used Butter of Antimony for 
foot rot in sheep, so that they can tell us whether 
it will cure, without any thing else, if cqpued to 
the foot, and whether it as good as vitriol 

Roxbury, Vt., Aug. 20, 1867. Y. F. 

REMARKS.—We are not certain what our corres- 
pondent means by the expression, “without any 
thingelse.” Water will put out fire, “without any 
thing else.” But if a fire is kindled in the ceiling 
of your house, floods of water dashed against 
the outside clapboards, or the inside walls, might 
not quench it. The experienced fireman, in such 
case, would at once make an opening, and “play 
away” directly upon the fire, When the heat and 
blaze were subducd, he might “hold on,” but he 
would carefully examine for some smouldering 
heap, or mere spark, which, having escaped his 
stream of water, might kindle into a new confla- 
gration. Thus with the inflamed foot of the sheep; 
the remedy must be applicd directly to the dis- 
eased part, and so thoroughly as to “put out” every 
spark or germ of the disease, or a radical cure will 
not be effected. It is difficult to do this when the 
disorder has secured a lodgment under the hoof 
and about the claws of the poor sheep. And it is 
idle to expect that any “application to the foot” of 
the best medicine in the world, “without any thing 
else,” will infallibly curé so insidious a disease 
as the hapf-rot. With the proper preparation of 
the foot, and the necessary subsequent care, we 





presume that butyr of antimony is a reliable rem- 
edy. A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer says 
that he has cured over four hundred sheep by its 
use. He pares the hoofs of those that are affected 
very closely, cutting away carefully every diseased 
part, then with a feather, or smail brush, applies 
the antimony very thoroughly. He also brushes 
in a little between the hoofs of those which show 
no signs of the disease. He overhauls all his 
sheep once in two weeks, and generally finds five 
or six applications to remove the disease entirely. 

After specifying ten recipes that are in common 
use, the most popular one in Central New York 
being 1 Ib. vitriol, 3 to 4 lb. verdigris, 1 pint lin- 
seed oil, and 1 quart of tar, Dr. Randall says “any 
of these remedies, and fifty more that might be 
compounded, simply by combining caustics, stim- 
ulants, &c., in different proportions and forms, will 
prove sufficient for the extirpation of hoof-rot, 
with proper preparatory and subsequent treatment. 
On these last, beyond all question, principally de- 
pends the comparative success of the application.” 
Consequently, we cannot recommend the butyr of 
antimony “without any thing else.”’ 





GARGET IN COWS. ~ 


Will you or some of ey numerous correspon- 
dents, tell me what I shall do for my cew? She 
has what is called the garget in her bag. What is 
the cause of it, and how shall I treat it? By re- 
plying to the above you will much oblige one who 

as taken the FaxMER as many years as any other 


person. P. 

Hinsdale, N. H., Aug. 21, 1867. 

Remarks.—This disorder, which it is feared is 
on the increase in our dairies, is ascribed to vari- 
ous causes. It is sometimes produced by exter- 
nal injury. Itis often ascribed to colds contracted 
by exposure to the changes and storms of our cli- 
mate. While others believe that, like the gout in 
the human foot, garget in cows often results from 
high feeding, and from the preternatural develop- 
ment of the lacteal organs produced by such high 
feeding, and by a long course of breeding for the 
special purpose of securing a race of deep milkers. 
Two years ago the subject was somewhat exten- 
sively discussed in our columns, but as we did not 
then print a monthly edition of the valuable sug- 
gestions of our practical correspondents, and as 
we furnish no index to our weekly sheet, few of 
our readers will be able to refer to the courses of 
treatment then recommended. One writer who 
does not object to medicines, either external or in- 
ternal, if you cannot get along without them, says 
that whenever a cow comes home affected with the 
garget, he puts her in the cow-house where she 
has a warm dry bed, feeds her on dry hay, and 
allows her to go to pasture but a short time the 
next day—in one word, as another correspondent 
said, he treats her as patients should be treated 
with a cold and inflammation, believing that, in 
the particular case alluded to, the cow had actu- 
ally taken cold from lying upon the damp ground. 
Frequent milking, with gentle and patient rubbing 
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and kneading of the bag, and washing with warm 
water; or spirits and water; or camphor and vine- 
gar; or soft soap diluted in water; or lime water, 
about as thick as white-wash, mixed with an equal 
quantity of flax seed oil, well beaten together 
with a knife, as an ointment; ortincture of arnica, 
with twice as much water, or rum and water; or 
bitter sweet ointment, or any similar application 
that requires or encourages much rubbing and 
working of the bag. To move the bowels, a good 
mess of potatoes, or garget root, or horseradish, 
or from four to eight drops of tincture aconite 
dropped on a piece of bread, and mixed with her 
feed, or, as was confidently recommended, by Mr. 
G. W. Stearns, of Brookline, Mass., a heaped 
spoonful of saltpetre well mixed with any “‘mess” 
the cow will eat, may be administerea., 





WAS IT A “FAILURE?” 

H. Griffin, Esq., Essex Junction, Vt., says: 
“That winter wheat, that I told you I was going to 
sow last spring, which was frozen and sprouted 
before sowing, as well as some I sowed in the field 
dry, proved a failure.””’ Should Mr. G. sow his 
spring oats and garden seeds in the fall, we should 
call it a blunder, not a “failure.” Winter wheat 
is not to be sown in spring. We cannot tamper 
with natural laws. H. P. 

Brooklyn, L. I., Aug. 23, 1867. 





WHAT WE WILL DO. 


But though part of our time should be given to mirth. 
A part, too, we’ll spend in improving the earth, 
‘or we'll rise with the dawn, 

Plant squashes and corn, 

Potatoes and roots, 

And all kinds of fruits ; 

Keep bees for their honey, 

And thus save our se 
To provide us with plenty in seasons of dearth. 


SuBSCRIBER. 
Dedham, Mass., Aug. 7, 1867. 





STRAWBERRIES. 

I intend trying to raise a few strawberries, also 
afew blackberries, in my garden next year, if I 
can procure some nice plants. Can you inform me 
the best kinds to cultivate, and how to cultivate 
the same. Where can they be obtained, and at 
what prices? What time of year is best to set 
them? C. M. MANSFIELD. 

West Berkshire, Vt., Aug. 23, 1867. 

Remarks.—In common with many others in 
this latitude, we have had poor success in ripening 
the Lawton and other “garden blackberries.” 
Strawberries are as easily raised as potatoes or 
cabbages, if you keep the chickens and weeds out 
of the bed. Hovey’s Seedling is still popular with 
our market gardeners. Probably some of your 
village neighbors can supply you with plants. All 
nursery men have them for sale. Spring is per- 
haps the best time for transplanting, but then you 
must wait till the next year for fruit. August is 
a good time, if rainy, or September will answer. 
Take well rooted runners in preference to old 
stumps, and don’t let the roots dry. The land 
should be in good order for a large crop of corn. 
The rows may be three feet or so apart, and the 
plants from ten to eighteen inches in the row. 


We have practiced the plan of working up a slight 
ridge in the centre of the furrow or trench for 
rows, over which the roots are spread and covered, 
leaving the plants, if the soil is rather dry, a little 
below the general surface. A sprinkling of ashes 
is very good. A mulch of leaves, or other mate- 
rials without the seeds of weeds or grass, applied 
in the fall, will protect the plants and make a clean 
bed for the fruit. 





LIME AND SALT FOR HAY. 

Last season the Secretary of the Little Falls, 
N. Y., Farmers’ Club, and editor of the Utica 
Herald, opposed very decidedly the practice 
of using salt or lime in curing hay. He con- 
fessed that he had had no experience in the use 
of lime, but said that salt injures stock by 
compelling the animals at times to eat more 
salt than the system needed. He had seen 
cows fed on hay salted in the mow, and appa- 
rently of good quality, which produced very 
bad results, running the stock down thin and 
poor, and necessitating an entire abandonment 
of its use. A correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman who had abandoned the use of salt 
after six years’ trial, alluded to the above arti- 
cle as pleasing evidence that one sensible man 
agreed with him on that subject. 

On the contrary, another writer for the 
Country Gentleman, stated that he had for 
some twenty years used about six quarts of 
salt to a ton of hay, and it was free from must, 
and was bright and fragrant as tea. One 
year, his hay being cut without a drop of rain, 
the salt was omitted, and musty and inferior 
hay was the result. 

A correspondent of the Western Rural 
makes the following statement :— 


My hay was rather moist when I put it in the 
mow. I salted it, as I alwaysdo, and limed it with 
air slacked lime; putting on two or three quarts to 
the ton, at intervals, as when salting hay. The 
hay when fed out in winter had no must about it, 
and was, in quality, equal to any that had been 
put up. The kind was, in part, a mixture of tim- ; 
othy and redtop, and one lot was made up of tim- 
othy and clover. 


At a late meeting of the Irasburg, Vt., Far- 
mers’ Club, the following statement was 
made by Mr. S. K. Locke of Irasburg, who 
keeps 250 sheep, 20 head of cattle and three 
or four horses. 


Some of the hay was put in so that, 
under ordi circumstances it would have been 
nearly spoiled by heating; but ‘he — from 
two to four quarts of salt, and an equal quantity 
of slacked lime to each ton of hay, and the hay 
was found uninjured and in good condition, and 





all the stock did well, and the horses especially 
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gained flesh. The hay in the pitchingplace, where 
pressed hard, came out uninjured. Salt and lime 
do no good where the hay is dry, as moisture is 
required to change them and give them preserving 
power. He thinks they are healthy. 


Ata late discussion of the subject of hay- 
making, by the Little Falls, N. Y., Farmers’ 
Club, Mr. Joslyn stated that he had been very 
successful in treating hay with lime and salt 
mixture. 


To four quarts of salt add two quarts of lime; 
mix, and of the mixture use three quarts per ton 
of hay ; scatter over the hay in the mow when the 
load is half off, and again when the load is off. 
Commenced using this mixture seven years ago, 
and since that time has not had a sick horse or 
cow. The hay can be put in green and comes out 

reen, and with no dust. Horses fed on such hay 
o not have the heaves; his horses used to be 
troubled with heaves, but have not had any of this 
— since he commenced using the salt and 
me. 





SOILS RUNNING OUT. 


“Tt is plain, we think, that lands will not run 
out of themselves,—but there is no doubt but they 
may be run out. An incessant cropping without 
any return will reduce theirfertility. They cannot 
forever satisfy the cry, give, give, unless some- 
thing be given back again. Yet Mother Earth is 
generous of her bounties, and gives more than she 
requires. She will kindly loan us the whole of 
her productions, if we will return them after using. 
By a strict compliance with this requirement, 
we may secure her bounties.” 


Some farmers appear to favor the belief that 
there is a natural and incorrigible tendency in 
all soils to ‘‘run out,” or grow annually less 
and less productive, however great may be the 
attention and care bestowed upon them. This, 
however, is an error. That land has ‘‘run 
out,” and, indeed, is perpetually seen to 
be doing so, under the careless management 
of many who style themselves farmers, is a 
position too apparent to admit of adoubt; but 
that this waste of productive energies is at- 
tributable to any innate tendency to *‘run out,” 
or become unproductive when properly man- 
aged, we can no more believe, than that the 
atmosphere is annually becoming less capable 
of sustaining animal life. The quantity of 
oxygen contained in the latter is always the 
same; and in all cases fully adequate to the 
performance of the offices and functions as- 
signed to it; yet, if we should confine our- 
selves to a room containing only so many gal- 
lons of oxygen, and which might suffice to sus- 
tain life for a day only, we should not expect 
to enjoy health, or to retain life, after it had 
been exhausted. 


So with the soil. If a course of severe 


cropping is adopted, we find that, after a cer- 





tain time, and after a certain amount of staple 
has been abstracted from it, its resources be- 
gin to fail, and finally become exhausted. It 
has produced all it is capable of producing, 
and to ensure a continuance of productiveness, 
that of which it has been deprived must be 
returned in the form of manure. 

Could all the vegetable matter perfected by 
an acre of land be returned to it, it would, 
with the working which cultivated soils gener- 
ally receive, be more than competent to retain 
it in its pristine health and vigor,—for plants 
of all kinds derive a portion of their suste- 
nance from other sources than the earth, as 
from the atmosphere, for instance, and perhaps 
from other sources also,—but this is not done, 
and, as a purely natural and strictly inevita- 
ble result, the soils ‘‘run out.” 

In one of our agricultural publications, a 
writer, after some very judicious and well- 
toned remarks on the subject of manuring 
says :— 

**T still maintain that lands will not run out 
of themselves. If left in the state of nature, 
or after having been cleared, if left uncropped, 
it is well known they will fully retain their nat- 
ural state of productiveness. It is even as- 
serted, and with good reason, that lands left 
——— will actually gain in fertility, And 
why should they not? Vegetables derive con- 
siderable part of their nutriment from the at- 
mosphere, if therefore they are left to rot on 
the ground they will return to it not only all 
they derived from it, but also that portion 
which was derived from the atmosphere, ex- 
cept what may escape during their decomposi- 
tion in the form of gas, which is doubtless 
considerable. But if instead of being left to 
rot on the ground the crop be ploughed in, 
then the soil will be enriched by the whole 
amount of nutriment which the plants derived 
from the atmosphere. It would, therefore, be 
of service to know what crops derive the 
greatest proportion of their nourishment from 
the atmosphere, as there would be an advan- 
tage in selecting those for green crops to 
plough in.” 





te The farmers in Amesbury, Salisbury, 
and West Newbury, have been deceived and 
sold by a dashing fellow who has been visiting 
them with a splendid team, selling patent ma- 
chines by which great weight pore be lifted— 
a load of hay or a ton of stones at one time— 
and put in any desired location. The ma- 
chines were to be delivered, and their notes 
were taken in payment. The notes were sold 
in Haverhill and in second hands become good 
against the givers, while no value is or ever 
will be received. 
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A VERMONT REPORT ON SCOURED MERINO FLEECES. 
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Rams. ibs. bs. oz. | lbe. oz. 
Wiley & Bosworth,*... 2 116 17 8 7 84 369 7.449 0642 £6.75 
Edwin Piper,*...... 2 12 8/| 18 8 6 12 355 6.940 0575 63.51 
HH. & N. Locke,*. . 2.0. 4 123 2 8 6 365 6 0487 70.73 
D. D. Williams,*..... 1 74 12 4 4 340 4.678 0551 64. 
Henry Saffurd,*.....+. 2 127 20 4 360 055 .0319 8u 
J.R. Walker,. . 2-0 1 113 15 «4 5 13 360 924 0524 57.82 
N. P. vee és wed oe | 90 12 5 16 370 807 0654 60.26 
wes. 
C. Horace Hubbard,*.. . 2 60 9 12 5 14 362 5.954 0991 39.42 
C. Horace Hubbard,*... 3 85 9 8 oe «2 365 6.093 46. 
E. X. Pierce,*. 2. cee 3 79 10 8 4 348 4.915 0622 65.35 
d. G. Davis,*. .c.cecece 1 69 9 4 9 365 4.562 0773 49.30 
M. C. Koundy,*...... 2 62 12 8 4 9 369 4.522 0729 63.49 
C. Horace Hubhard,*.. . 3 76468) 10 8 4 3 365 4.218 0551 69.82 
C. Horace Hubbard,*. . . 3 68 gy 4 4 369 4.208 0618 62.77 
C. W. Pulcifer,*. . 2... 1 49 5 8 154 365 3.968 0813 20.62 
M.C. Roundy,*...... 2 53 8 3 14 369 3.832 0723 51.62 
Arthur Williams,* .... 1 45 8 8 3 144 370 3.754 0825 62.42 
George Wiley,*.....+-. 1 45 9 3 11 390 3.390 0753 68.68 
M.C. Roundy,*...... 2 50 7 3 10 369 8.307 (661 47.76 
Leverett Brown,..... 2 50 8 4 1 335 5.304 1048 39. 
James E. White,..... 1 58 8 8 4 8 36 45 0775 47.05 
Leverett Brown,..... 1 70 12 8 4 Wl 335 4.312 0616 62.74 
James R. Walker,..... 2 81 10 4 3 365 4.217 0520 67.82 
C. W. Pulcifer,. ....-. 2 60 7 8 3 lv 329 4.021 0664 61. 
Cc. & L. G. Ellis,. .... 1 45 8 8 4 4 3 315 3.923 0884 48.86 
Cc. & L. G. Ellis, .... 1 60 «68 7 <§ 3 10 375 3.741 0668 61.25 





The foregoing tabular statement embodies pounds and ounces; the other weights in 


_ the results of the scouring of twenty-six fleeces pounds and decimals. 


of wool under the direction of the spirited ag- | ,,*.is found, yeti cranes Soe oy 4 


ricultural society of the town of ‘Springfield, \67 76-100 per cent., and of Merino ewes’ 
Vt., of which C. Horace Hubbard is President. | fleeces, is 51 32-100 per cent.; that of grade 
These sheep were publicly shorn April 25th, | ewes’ fleeces 52 25-100. ‘ 

under the superintendence of a comnts | For the purpose of showing to the Society 


—_ the relative character of its sheep for the pro- 
consisting of Hon. J. W. Colburn, Messrs. Hi. | duction of ‘real wool,”’ we take the liberty to 
M. Arms, B. F. Dana, and L. R. White. The! compare a few of the fleeces with those of the 


sheep were weighed to half a pound, and the | New York State Society, at Rochester, in 1866. 
fleeces to half an ounce. The fleeces were | The heaviest ram's fleece of that Society is 


nae . . , - . |6.653 pounds scoured wool. Wiley & Bos- 
tied with a uniform quantity of twine, which | \ 415, fleece, above, is 7.449 pounds, and 


was included in the gross weight of the fleeces, | Mr. Piper's, 6.94 pounds ; and Messrs. Locke’s 
but not in that of scoured wool. Six of the | is more than 47-100 of a pound heavier than 
fleeces were scoured at the mill of Holmes, | any of the 14 New York ram fleeces, with the 


F . . ‘one exception above. Mr. Hubbard’s heavi- 
Whittemore & Co., in Springfield, and the est ewe fleece is 64-100 of a pound heavier 


other twenty at the mill of James Tilton, in | span any of the New York ewe fleeces. 
Cavendish, and all under the immediate per-| In analyzing the tables showing the product 
sonal supervision of Henry M. Arms of the ,of scoured wool in proportion to time of 
committee, and were uniformly and thoroughly | growth and live weight, we find the greatest 
" a . weight of wool in a year by one pound of ani- 
cleansed, and carefully weighed. _ |mal, at the New York shearing, to be .083 of 
By way of explanation of the foregoing a pound. Messrs. Ellis’s fleece gives .088, 


table, the committee in their report, published | [-086?], Mr. Hubbard’s .099, and Mr. Brown's 





in the Country Gentleman, append the follow- .104, [.106 ?], or more than one pound of wool 
to every ten pounds of carcass.. 


In closing the report, we congratulate the 
Society upon the result of this, our first, effort 
in this direction. Comparing the weight of 
our scoured fleeces with those of other socie- 
ties, shows that the breeders of our town make 


ing remarks : 


The first five fleeces in the ram list, and the | 
first twelve in the ewe list, (marked *,) are 
from thoroughbred Spanish Merinos, the others 
from grades. The weights of carcass, of 





fleeces unwashed and scoured, are stated in 


at least a respectable appearance. 
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For the New England Farmer. | places west; to many of the cities and towns 
APPLES IN WESTERN NEW YORK. |in Canada; to Boston, Providence, and most 
During the past ten or twelve years, the | Of the other cities in New England ; as well 
apple crop of Wenun New York has assumed | #8 to New York, and vicinity, but a large por- 
an importance, as a market fruit, that could| tion are sent to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
hardly have been considered possible at any | many places in the Southern States, as well as 
previous time. The section having been set- | to the West India Islands and Europe. _ The 
tled and cleared up during the last fifty or Southern and foreign export trade is said to be 
sixty years, the first orchards set out are still | Very large, and only limited by the supply. 
in full vigor. As they were set for family use, | TO 4 very large extent, this is also the case 
with little reference to distant markets, they | With the home demand. Downing says that 
were not large, averaging, perhaps, two acres. | American apples are equal if not superior to 
Fifteen years ago a large share of these or- | those of any other part of the world. And in 
chards were natural fruit. While of the grafted 9 part of this country are apples grown su- 
trees many were set to inferior or unproduc- | Perior to those of Western New York for pro- 
tive varieties, and many to coarse sweet ap- | ductiveness, fairness, and Fae: quality as to 
ples for feeding, that have had to be grafted flavor and Enpaeering. eeping longer than 
ever again. As the demand became more | Western —. they are wanted in Chicago 
constant, farmers turned their attention to the #04 other places west for the spring trade. 
cultivation and grafting of such kinds as were Being earlier and better than Canada apples, 
most called for, and they begun to set out new considerable portion goes to the Provinces. 
and larger orchards,—some of from ten to The demand in New England is partly gov- 
twenty acres. A few of these new orchards | erned by the local supplies, and partly by the 
have commenced bearing, while many have (uality. In New York the demand and price 
only been set from one to five years. is probably governed by the supply in the 
he cost of picking, barrelling and taking | Country generally, and the demand for export. 
to market, may range from twenty-five cents | South, the demand must be governed by the 
to one dollar a barrel; varying with the yield | Supply and the means to buy with. For, as 
and condition of the fruit, and the distance | they cannot raise apples that will keep through 
from market; but probably averaging about the winter.and spring, their supplies of this 
fifty cents. On low trees, that hang full of fruit must come from the north. While it is 
fair fruit, needing little sorting, a good hand Said (American Fruit Culturist page 18) that 
will pick and put up from ten to twenty bar- | ‘‘large portions of the Eastern continent would 
rels a day. Where the fruit is thin and needs | gladly become purchasers as soon as sufficient 
sorting, from five to eight barrels will be a quantities sho d create facilities for a reason- 
day’s work. With a suitable rack, a team will able supply.’ 
draw from eighteen to twenty barrels of apples| But it is not our best apples only that are 
at a load. ilroads and canals being con- | wanted. Last fall fifty cents a bushel were 
venient, it very seldom, if ever, takes more Paid for culls and inferior fruit, to send to 
than one day to go to market; and often sev- | 80me place near Boston—as I was told—to 
eral loads are drawn in a day. make cider. And a writer in the Rural New 
Although in some seasons a few hundred Yorker says: ‘*Extensive buildings and cellars 
barrels of apples could be sold, as long ago have been erected along the eastern portion of 
as twenty or twenty-five years, it was often the the Erie canal, and other places, for man- 
case that the finest kinds could not be sold Ufacturing tne best quality of cider. To sup- 
at any price; but had to be taken for cider, Ply these with apples to manufacture several 
or fed out. Some fifteen years ago there be- thousand barrels each, cider apples are bought 
gun to be a regular demand, and the apple 48 high as wae cents per bushel, along the 
trade assumed the proportions of a regular canals and railroads, and moved one to two 
business. At first the price was fifty cents to hundred miles. The cider is refined and put 
one dollar a barrel; and once or twice going UP in casks and bottles, and sent south and to 
up to from one dollar twenty-five to one dol- the cities, and sold at a large profit—such a 
lar fifty for the apples; the buyer finding the Profit as must mmapense the number of these 
barrel or paying for it, as is always the case establishments. 
here. But during the last ten years, the aver-| In regard to the amount of apples | mae 
age prices have largely advanced. The aver- in Western New York, I am sorry my data is 
age for the last ten years being from one dol- so meagre. But still, with such as I have at 
lar fifty to two dollars; for the last five years hand, approximate results at least may be 
from two dollars fifty to three dollars, and the reached. According to the census of 1850, 
last two years between four and five dollars a the value of the pom Fa products of this State 
barrel. | was $1,761,950. In 1860 it was $3,726,380 ; 
The demand for Western New York apples making an increase of nearly $2,000,000 in 
is very large, and widely extended. From a ten years. While this includes other orchard 
small local demand, to supply the cities and fruits, like pears and peaches, the followin 
villages here, the market rd not only ex- refers exclusively to apples. Such data as 





snded to Chicago, St. Louis, and many other have been able to collect, being mostly ob- 
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tained from local papers and dealers, that as- 
certained the se amounts, partly by finding 
out the amount sent off by canal and railroad, 
and partly by dealers comparing notes of pur- 
chases and sales in different places—and prob- 
ably as correct as the census. I say this data 
renders it very probable that the most if not 
all of the above increase was realized in some 
eight counties in Western New York. The 
amount returned for these counties—$1,566,- 
388—being over 42 per cent. of all produced 
in the State in 1859. The same data also 
shows that there has not only been a large av- 
erage increase over the amount returned by 
the last United States census, but as the price 
has largely increased, there has also been a 
great increase in the amount of money re- 
ceived, As, for instance, it has been pretty 
reliably ascertained that in 1863 the amount 
received in Orleans county for apples, was not 
far from $500,000, the crop being very large 
and the price averaging nearly two dollars a 
barrel. While in 1865, when the price went 
up to five dollars, it was found that some 
$700,000 was paid to the farmers of this county 
for apples. In 1863 the Rochester Democrat 
sent reporters to all of the markets in Monroe 
to ascertain the amount of apples sold in that 
county. The conclusion reached by this in- 
vestigation was, that ‘‘the entire crop of Mon- 
roe county for the past year (1863) has prob- 
ably reached a value of not less than $1,000,- 
000.” As the price has been so much higher 
for the last two years, there has probably been 
one or more years, that the value of the apple 
crop greatly exceeded this amount; but how 
much I have not been able to ascertain. But 
enough is known to show that the apple crop 
of the eight counties referred to, has reached 
a value at least three times as great as the 
amount returned by the last United States 
census; or from four and a half to five mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

Now this is a greater income and profit from 
fruit, it is believed, than was ever before real- 
ized on the same investment of labor and cap- 
ital. For the principal part of this great 
amount, is for fruit grown on the common 
farm orchards, set and kept for farm use, and 
with little idea of growing apples for market. 
Yet in this county, which is small, having only 
nine towns, the crop of apples must average 
between $250 and $300 to each farm, while 
numerous cases might be given where sales 
range from $500 to $3000 in a single year. 

Western New York, 1867. F. 
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THE GARDEN FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The gardener’s labors are constantly vary- 
ing from February to December ; but this suc- 
cession by no means dispenses with the necessi- 
ty of labor and watchfulness. You may recol- 
lect the story of the result arising from ‘‘the 
want of a pin in the bars’; of equal impor- 





tance is it that there be no want of a pin to 
admit of the bars being let down in the garden 
operations ; as a single want, or neglect, may 
be the means of a failure in some important crop. 
September work of the garden consists main- 
iy in gathering, storing, or marketing, &c. 

uch good ju mt and energy are called 
into action in order to enable us.to reap maxi- 
mum profits. Much also may be done toward 
forwarding another year’s crops, in prepara- 
tion. Considerable of the spring labor with 
hot beds may be saved by starting many of the 
plants most in demand in spring, during this 
month, and pricking them out into cold frames 
when well started ; or they may remain and be 
covered with leaves, boards, &c., for winter 
protection. They will thus be found ready to 
transplant and grow, as soon as the frost leaves 
the ground in spring, and it is fit for culture. 
The beds to start such plants in should be 
made in a warm, moist location, and plenty of 
moisture may be found almost anywhere this 
season, so far. They should be well forked 
over, —o a good coat of well rotted ma- 
nure, and the surface thoroughly fined with 
the steel rake—no danger of getting it too fine ; 
then sow your seed in drills about six inches 
apart, if to be covered in with a cold frame; 
a foot apart, if to remain in the open ground 
and covered with mulch, &c. the plants 
are likely to get large, transplant to check 
growth ; as too much fall growth will tend to 
cause them to run up to seed in the spring, 
Cabbage, lettuce, onions, spinach, &c., may 
be started in this way and be ready for early 
spring with little trouble. 

Beans.—Gather and put in a dry place as 
fast as they ripen; when well dry, shell and 

ut away in boxes, after spreading and drying. 
bel those for seed with variety and date of 
wth. Lima beans not ripe, if picked and 
dried before frosts, make a very acceptable 
dish for the table in winter. 

BLACKBERRIES.—Cut out the old canes and 
the weaker young shoots, leaving one or two 
of the strongest for next year’s fruiting. 

Cetery.—Earth up the advancing crop, 
when dry ; being careful to close the leaves to- 
gether so, that no dirt will get in the centre. 
Be careful not to cover the centre bud or get 
any dirt in it. 

CaULIFLOWERS.—See that they do not get 
too far advanced before gathering, as, also, 
broccoli. 

Corn.—The earliest ripe ears should be 
saved for seed for future use. Braid them up 
in tresses, by the husks, and hang in an airy, 
dry place. 

CucumsBers.—Pick every day for pickle, 
and put down in salt in a suitable tub or cask ; 
putting a sprinkling of salt and then a layer of 
pickles, and so on till full; the pickles will 
furnish juice sufficient for brine. Properly 
salted and stored they will keep two or three 
years, and furnish good pickles, after soaking 
and freshening; an operation which will re- 
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store them from their shrunken, withered ap- 
pearance. Make sweet pickles of the ripened 
cucumbers not wanted to go to seed. 

Graprs.—Unless good attention has been 
given, they will have mildewed, more or less, 
from the unusual wet and cold of the season. 
Gather when fully ripe and preserve for fami- 
ly use, or market; use care in gathering, not 
to rub or bruise them; preserve the bloom on 
them to the fullest possible extent, as it adds 
much to their attractiveness. 

Hops.—Gather before frosts, 


~ and pre- 
serve in boxes or barrels for use. It is better |the egg 


to remove them without cutting the vine till 
fully dry, as the vine will bleed and injure the 
root for future bearing. 

Manvure.—Saving and making all that can 
be turned into usefulness is always in order ; 
too much can hardly be had for profit. 

Raspserries.—Cut out the old _— 
wood and tie up the young canes; hoe an 
clean them out thoroughly. 

SquasH.—Pick and pack away where the 
will keep dry and -_— before frosts touc 
them. ing a tropical plant, they will not 
bear even a moderate frost without injury. 

Tomators.— Make pickles of the me 
ones, together with peppers, small cucumbers, 
string beans, nasturtions, &¢. A slight pro- 
tection from the first early frost will continue 
the vines fresh and in bearing some weeks, fre- 
quently. Can and make catsup from the ripe 
ones. 

Continue to gather and save all seeds as 
they ripen, also all vegetables and fruits as 
they arrive at perfection. Cut sage and other 
herbs as needed. W. H. Wurre. 

South Windsor, Conn., Aug., 1867. 
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ABOUT FLIES. 
“Plies, flies, flies, flies! 
From ls, and fens, and bogs, and sties, 
Asin pt of old, the swarms arise, 
Darkening the windows and clouding the skies, 
Covering earth with their dark disguise, 
Filling the air with their hungry cries; 
In at our mouth and nose and eyes, 
Making us mad, however wise, 
At the plague of the flies, flies, flies, 
Flies, flies, flies, flies !” 


So sang the distracted poet, probably some 
warm September afternoon, when the swarms 
were peculiarly thick and troublesome. ‘‘Where 
do they all come from?” is the thousand times 
repeated question. Perhaps a brief reply 
~~ not be unacceptable. 

t was formerly taught that flies ‘‘are be- 
gotten of dung and of any other filthy matter 
putrefied by heat in summer time.” Many, 
people, even at the present day, believe and 
write such nonsense, and it would not be 
surprising if the inquiry should call out sun- 
dry letter-writers who will gravely maintain 
that flies are produced from } ewer vegeta- 
ble and animal matter, and call other people 





fools for not believing them. The old adage, 


fully believed now by every oa an 
**Omne vivum ex ovo,” ‘‘everythii ivi 

comes from an egg,” is sufficient to refute all 
such mistaken beliefs. “S ‘ous genera- 
tion” is a myth, wyhill or = reference to fly- 
maggots in a dunghill or lywogs in a mud- 
hole, or oaks upon a praine. The only thing 
spontaneous about it is the idea itself, and that, 
in fact, is hatched from the big egg, Ignorance. 

So, whatsoever some may believe or teach, 
it is certain that wherever there is a t, 
there was an egg, and, before that, a fly to lay 
The eggs of the common house fly, 
however, are always deposited in dung or some 
other decaying substance, and in that sense it 
is true that flies come from decaying matter. 
These eggs are very small, cylindrical in shape, 
and shining like If a little decaying 
wheat be placed in a tumbler in the summer, 
eggs will generally be deposited upon it, and 
their curious transformations may very read- 
ily be followed. 

In about twenty-four hours, varying some- 
what according to the weather, the eggs will 
be hatched, and the little white, footless mag- 
gots will appear. Their heads are provided 
with two small hooks with which they cling to 
their food, or perhaps tear it in pieces. ‘They 
live on the filth with which they are surrounded, 
eat greedily and grow rapidly to the length of 
a quarter of an inch or more. In about a 
fortnight the little maggot ceases to eat, its 
skin mes brown, and it becomes a pupa, 
and remains at rest for another two weeks, 
when, having perfected its changes, it bursts 
its shell and comes out an active, buzzing fly. 

Such is the simple biography of our much- 
despised best friend. For, with our notorious 
carelessness in regard to decaying refuse, sur- 
rounding our houses with filthy cess-pools, and 
stench-breeding, pestilence-breeding offal, as 
we do, what would become of us were it not 
for these myriads of flies and other insects that 
live in, and devour, such substances, ridding 
us of the filth that we are not neat enough to 
rid ourselves of? And if, as Dr. Harris well 
observes, ‘‘these filthy, dung-bred creatures 
swarm in some houses, covering every article 
of food by day, and absolutely blackening the 
walls by night, in others comparatively few are 
found ; for the tidy housekeeper takes care not 
to leave food of any kind standing about to 
entice them in, and makes a business of driv- 
ing out the intruders at least once a day.” 

r. Harris's fly-poison may be of service to 
some readers, inasmuch as it is as certain death 
to flies as the most approved ‘‘fly-papers,” 
and is very simple, and harmless to all human 
kind, being nothing more than well sweetened 
green tea. 

The above, however, is but little of the sto- 

of the fly; for take him in all his modes of 
life, his structure, and the curious adaptation 
of the various parts of his body to his needs, 
he is one of the most curious things in nature. 


The feet are provided with two little hooks, 
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and between them is a soft cushion covered | 
with hairs, by means of which the fly is enabled | 
to walk up the ceiling, or head downward, or | glass. 


wherever else it pleases. It was formerly 
thought that this cushion on the foot acted like 
a sucker, so that when the air was exhausted 
beneath, the insect was held suspended by the 
pressure of the air outside. But it was found 
that the fly could cling as well where there was 
no air atall ; and later investigations have shown 
that many of the minute hairs with which this 
cushion is covered, are little tubes, exuding a 
gummy substance by means of which the fly 
sticks to the wall or window-pane. The 
hair feet serve another important purpose also, 
as all have seen, being used as brushes, in 
keeping wings, face, and other parts clean. 

he general appearance of the tongue is 
well-known to every one—a short tube or 
sucker with a fleshy knob or disk at the end. 
This disk is ridged and covered with hairs, 
making a sort of rasp of it. It is the rubbing 
of this that causes the tickling sensation of the 
fly’s bite, and aided by a saliva that it secretes, 
enables it to devour sugar and other hard sub- 
stances. Ina ve in the tongue are two 
little sharp bristles, which can be thrust down 
like a lancet into anything which the fly is eat- 
ing. In the fly which oftens torments us so 
during stormy days in summer, these sharp 
bristles become almost needles in size and 
strength ; and in other insects, as the mosquito, 
their number is increased to five or six, often 
with little hooks at the end, which are broken 
off and left in the wound when the tormentor 
is suddenly driven away. The irritation from 
the bites of flies and other insects, is generally, 
however, produced by a slightly poisonous 
saliva injected into the bite. 

When We consider the enormous number of 
young that flies produce—some single blow- 
flies, for instance, depositing 20,000 maggots, 
which, in twenty-four hours, increase to two 
hundred times their original size, and in a few 
days arrive at maturity, each in turn ready to 
repeat the process—we can readily credit the 
saying of Linneus, that ‘three flies will de- 
vour the carcass of a horse as quickly as a 
lion,” and we can appreciate, in some sort, 
the important position they hold as the scav- 
engers of nature. We are also more readily 
disposed to believe the accounts of the enor- 
mous swarms of flies that have sometimes ap- 
peared—covering every part of a vessel at 
sea and leagues of ocean around, raining down 
before the wind, asin Lincolnshire, in 1699, ‘‘so 
that people had to turn their backs to them as 
to a storm of hail;” destroying hundreds of 
cattle, and even depopulating whole countries, 
as has happened repeatedly in the Levant. 

Some of the whims and superstitions of peo- 
ple in regard to flies, recorded by Cowan,— 
‘Curiosities of Insects,” —are curious enough. 
The tail of a wolf, buried in a house, will keep 
out flies. To dream of flies denotes enemies ; 
to dream that they went into one’s mouth or 
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nostrils forbodes sorrow. A multitude 
of flies denotes a pages If one fall into the 

» 48 a person is drinking, great good luck 
will surely befall the drinker. Flies dying in 
great numbers in a house betoken the death 


of some member of the family. If flies bite 
harder than usual there will be rain (which 
seems to be true.) Pliny says that flies’ heads 


are aspecific for baldness, and Mucanius, who 
was thrice a consul, used to carry a live fly 
about with him as a preventive of ophthalmia! 

The Philistines and Canaanites worship; 
Beelzebub, the god of flies. The ancient 
Peruvians made sacrifices of flies to the sun. 
In Scotland a tutelary fly presided one of the 
fountains, and another large blue-bottle was 
currently believed to be a witch. Amon 
some of the ancients, punishment was inflicte 
on criminals by smearing them with honey and 
exposing them to the stings of flies, till their 
flesh putrefied and they were eaten up by mag- 
gots. 

The famous Regiomontanus of Nuremberg, 
it is said, made an iron fly that would dart out 
from his hand and, taking a round, return and 
alight again. One of the bishops of Naples, 
however, performed the most remarkable feat 
we have any account of, for he not only made 
a brass fly, but he placed it on the gates of the 
city and trained it so that like a shepherd’s 
dog, it prevented any other fly from entering 
Naples; so much so, that for eight years the 
meat exposed for sale in the market, was never 
once tainted ! v. 

Dec. 10, 1866. 





For the New England Farmer. 
THE CROPS ON THE SEABOARD. 


Thus far the season has proved most unpro- 
_— for that class of farmers whose farming 
ies close akin to market gardening. 

With the exception of the very earliest of 
the early varieties of potatoes, the rot pre- 
vailed to a degree of fatality that has never 
been excelled in all our experience, if ever 
equalled. About all the early crop of Se- 
bec and Orono, (usually, but erroneously, 
called Jackson Whites, ) are gone by the board. 
Some tracts of several acres in extent, that 
have received the highest culture possible have 
been offered in return for a single barrel of 
sound potatoes. Some farmers, with four 
hands at work, get out eight barrels of sound 

tatoes after a day’s digging, which have 

rought them from $1.25 to $2 a barrel, after 
having been carried fifteen miles to market. 

The Jackson White, (the true Jackson White 
is nearly a round potato,) has fared somewhat 
better than the Sebec, but still is sorely af- 
The early Goodrich though growing sid 

ne early rich, though growing side 
by side with the Sebec, has thus far been but 
little affected by the rot. Our farmers don’t 
like the early Goodrich, as an early variety, 
on account of, its small size, when compared 
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with the Sebec, and because, though it is as 
early as the Sebec, yet it does not attain to 
market size as early as that very prolific variety. 
Last season the early Goodrich, grown side by 
side with the early Sebec, matured about a 
week earlier, but this season they are full as 
late as the Sebec, and to those who do not 
make fair allowance for the early gy Sx 
the Sebecs, appear to be even later. e 
less degree of liability to rot, on the part of 
the Goodrich, must tell powerfully in their 
favor. 

Onions, carrots, late cabbages, squashes and 
late cucumbers promise poorly. The maggot 
has worked much more than usual in the 
onions this season, so that we shall not have 
more than two-thirds a crop under present 
auspices, and should this enemy continue his 
attack as late as some seasons heretofore, then 
we cannot have over half a crop. Carrots are 
generally thin, very few plots being free from 
many blank spaces. 

Previous to the recent heavy rains, late cab- 
bages looked very unpromising,—most of them 
being covered with the plant louse; but these 
rains have washed them clean, and with propi- 
tious weather I think one-half or two-thirds 
may rally and give us fair heads. 

e squash crop until within a fortnight prom- 
ised to be as near and not a failure as was ever 
known; now it looks better and promises to 
yield from one-third to one-half an average, 
though there are many tracts that do not now 
promise a ton to theacre. The long cold and 
wet spell, bugs innumerable and more persis- 
tent in their attacks than I ever knew them to 
be before, and a bountiful supply of maggots 
at the roots, have given the poor vines a hard 
battle of it. Such squashes as have set thus 
far, make but a slow growth, and promise to 
be of small size when matured. 

The first cut of hay has been remarkably 
abundant, especially upon upland, and the 
promise for a good second cut was never bet- 
ter. On the range of meadows back of where 
I reside, as often as not, three crops of hay are 
cut annually,—the second and third crops 
combined, equalling the first,—which is about 
as much as can be made on the ground. These 
meadows are usually heavily dressed with rock- 
weed, two years outof three. Apples in town 
promise better than for several years past. 

On the whole, without croaking, our farmers 
are having a hard year of it. 

J. J. H. Grecory. 

Marblehead, Mass., Aug., 1867. 





Errects OF OUR CLIMATE ON GRAPES.— 
The St. Louis Valley Farmer comments as 
follows on this subject :— 


The extreme variations in the temperature 
of the State (Missouri) and throughout the 


country generally, is an important item, fre- 
quently amounting to 70° in twenty-four hours. 





The rapidly succeeding alternations from heat 
to cold, frost to thaw, and the intensity of the 
sun’s rays from 12 to 3 P. M., form another 
great item; and not least (though least ob- 
served), we have the awfully drying winds in 
winter and spring, rendering this one of the 
most trying climates on the vital force, in ani- 
mal or vegetable, that exists. 

In summer, our and wet spells—our 
sudden changes from hot to cold _nights—our 
arid winds and intense suns in July and Au- 
gust—impair or destroy the foliage: and with 
diseased lungs and digestive apparatus, how 
can wood, or buds, or fruit be sound, or con- 
stitutional vigor be maintained ? 





From Once a Week. 
A MAN-OF-WAR IN THE ACORN. 





An oak-tree, wrestling with the wind, 
Shook down an acorn where I stood; 
I turned aside, I would not crush 
That little orphan of the wood. 


It was as smooth as the brown egg 
That prisons in the nightingale, 
By fairy files was notched and barred, 
ts cup symmetrical as frail. ~ 


In bowls like this, the moonlit dew 
Elves gather the violet flowers, 

Or from the hawthorn shake the drops 
Remaining from the noonday showers. 


A spirit showed me, hid within 
The acorn’s little dusky shell, 
A floating tower, perhaps to ride, 
Three centuries hence, on waves that swell 


Around the iceberg’s sapphire cliffs, 

Or the rough Baltic’s storm swept strand; 
Perhaps to threaten with its fire 

Some bastion of the Eastern land. 


Yes! see above the bulwarks smile 
Frank, sunburnt faces, as the guns 
Vomit their thunder-burst of flame— 
Those cheers are from old England’s sons! 


See, down go colors, spars and mast, 
Blood-spouting like a dying whale, 

The rival —_ has struck, and now 
The dear old flag flaunts in the gale. 


Then once more rings the lusty shout, 
And once more rings the stirring cheer, 
O’er the dark blue rolling waves, 
That smites the proud foeman’s heart with fear. 


Sail on, brave ships, spread nobler faith, 
A truer creed, a wider love; 

For on your sails, from opening skies, 
Glance rays of glory from above! 


Bail on, sail on, ye winged towers! 
Far be your angry thunders burled, 

And bear our Heaven-lighted flag 
Around a subjugated world. 


The vision fades. Now let me plant, 
With reverent hand, the acorn seed, 
Deep in the kindly English soil, 
On which the oak loves best to feed. 


May happy summers nurse the bud, 
And April’s brightest, softest showers, 
Widen this germ to nobler life, 
And give its limbs a giant’s powers! 


Rock, but rend not, ye winter storms! 
Spare, spare, the hel, little tree; 

Earth, nurse it kindly till it float, 
Bulwark of Home and Liberty! 
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For the New England Farmer. 
SINGULAR FREAK OF LIGHTNING. 


A correspondent sends us the following ac- 
count of a somewhat wonderful freak of light- 


During a thunder shower in Methuen, Mass., 
in June last, the lightning struck upon three 
large oak trees on the farm of Mr. Irving 
Stevens, about forty rods from his house. Mr. 
Stevens, who was standing near his dwelling, 
was nearly lifted from his feet and partial 7 
stunned. The trees were not much injured. 
It only broke the twigs on the branches, and 
took off the bark about a foot square from the 
trunk of each tree where it passed to the 
ground, on every one following a seam. It 

en struck upon a wall by the side of these 
trees, along which it ran for six or seven rods, 
scattering the rocks on each side ; throwing a 
rider nearly two rods; making a gap in one 
place through which a pair of cattle might 
pass, and plowing a good sized furrow the en- 
tire distance. It then passed off at an acute 
angle, making a smaller furrow for about a 
pe i But Tight was marvellous in — oan 
rence, the lightning in its course broke lar; 
rocks in pte yw into fragments. A 
large foundation stone, that would require a 
yoke of cattle to move, was broken into small 

ieces as though it had been under a hammer. 

his stone was very hard, being a silicious 
limestone. It was broken across the grain 
into irregular pieces. I send you some speci- 
mens, which prove very clearly that facts are 
stranger than fiction. 

Here we have a tangible exhibition of the 
intensity of one of the forces of nature. If, 
in this instance, it could break the solid rock, 
we can easily understand how, under other 
circumstances, nothing in the solid earth could 
withstand its power. Prof. Agassiz says, the 
forces of nature that have caused such won- 
derful formations in the crust of our globe, 
are the same forces that we find operating now ; 
only they operated in much greater intensity 
during the riods that p: ed the existence 
of man. Ks the Creator gradually fitted the 
earth for man’s abode, he confined the giant 
forces with which it was made, each within its 
own limits; and so mollified the dispositions 
of each (so to speak) that mankind could by 
degrees get the mastery and control of them. 
Electricity or lightning, heat, light, air, water, 
steam, the gases and others are all, now, his 
obedient servants. 

We need not go back to nursery tales or 
the days of mythology to excite our imagina- 
tion with the deeds of giants and demigods. 
We live in the days of the giants; and every 
day makes us more familiar with them. Here 
is one, who, in a playful mood rends the solid 
rocks in the twinkling of aneye. The heavens 
tremble with the roar of his thunder, and man, 
shocked by his brilliant light, stands dumb, 
feeling his weakness. And yet, this is a harm- 





less giant, destined to lend his great power 
and speed for the service of man. ove on as 
ei no competitors on the race course; for 

is speed, of which every one who has heard 
of a telegraph, has some idea, is even greater 
than that of light ; and completely puts Old Fa- 
ther Time in the shade. But his great strength, 
is, sg, not so generally known to your 
readers, because not so woe. used. Let me 

ive, therefore, a single instance, by way of 
illustration. 

With a small porcelain battery, that could 
be put into a man’s hat, electricity has been 
se ty that has propelled a boat on the 

udson, in the State of New York, with four 
men in it, and against the current, at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour. This giant is much 
stronger than his brother Steam. In fact, 
there seems to be no measureable limit to his 
strength. He is also much safer ; for, although 
very quick, he is not subject to such sudden 
explosions when in service as the other, whose 
irascible temper, when ill treated, has cost many 
a valuable life. . 

There is only one hindrance to this powerful 
helper lending his aid in all the daily avoca- 
tions of man. That is the great cost attend- 
ing the construction of batteries. Those of 
the kind I have mentioned, require platinum 
in their structure, a metal that is more costly 
than gold. Whenever science surmounts this 
difficulty, we shall have the aid freely, of this 
most powerful friend. The thunders of his 
voice reverberate now harmlessly among the 
clouds, as if he were calling upon men to 
hasten to make use of his mighty strength. 

August 17, 1867. ELpon. 





TRANSPLANTING HOP SUCKERS. 


Since the missing hills of a large number 
of the last year’s planted hop-yards are des- 
tined to be filled with suckers from the re- 
maining hills of the same yard this season, 
and the time for setting is at hand, for the 
benefit of the inexperienced, a few hints are 
herewith suggested. 

Those shoots putting forth below the top of 
the crown, and further down, and in nearly a 
horizontal course, reaching the surface ten 
and twenty inches from the main root, are the 
ones to be selected for planting. The time of 
planting must not be deferred till the tops of 
the shoots have reached a growth of more 
than four or six inches—from one to four in- 
ches being the best age. Within this period 
the tops are in the process of leafing, are 
pulpy, bulky at the base, and a symmetri- 

to the ends ; the bodies of the roots port- 
ly, juicy, of a healthy whitish color, — 
with a germ of rough fibres on the most fleshy 
parts near the base of the tops, with a diminu- 
tive, shrivelled, rusty appearance at point of 
juncture with the main roots, denoting but a 
feeble connective circulation; explaining the 
fact already learned by experience, i. ¢. that 
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the suckers within this age are in the best 
condition for forming self-sustaining roots, 
and that after having grown twelve to thirty 
inches, according to the length, the roots be- 
come smaller and tougher, less juicy, and more 
vigorous and thicker at the point of connection 
with the main roots, the root fibres weaker, 
the tops leaner and wiry; and accordingly, 
the plant more nearly approaches the nature of 


the bearing vines ; becomes more dependent on | 


the main plant for support, and proportionately 
loses its root-germinating powers. From this 
evident fact will be seen the necessity of trans- 
planting the suckers at their earliest age. 
Carefully removed from the main root by 
cutting or breaking, without bruising, when 
the tops are not more than one or four inches 


long, and planted early in a damp time, suck- | 


ers are superior to seed roots planted in 
spring, and with nice care, planted soon 
enough, will bear half «a crop the first season. 
The older suckers having materially lost the 
inherent property of establishing a healthy, 
self-supporting root, when transplanted will 
grow and often do very well; but will seldom 
attain a mediocrity, and most generally amount 
to nothing. Those missing hills that have been 
filled out with aged suckers, with an idea that 
the older they are, the better, has proven this 
fact at a dear cost to the owners of the yards. 

In planting, dig, four or five inches deep, two 
longitudinal holes leading away from the cen- 
ter of the hill, in opposite directions, and put 
one good plant in each place, with the tops 
near together at the centre, and roots leading 
away; and first cover with a tier of fine fresh 
dirt, and then fill up and press with the feet.— 
Dell Pilot, in Prairie Farmer. 





Ketty Istanp Grapes.—In giving an ac- 
count of a late visit among the Islands of Lake 
Erie, the editor of the Ohio Farmer found 
cultivators very anxious as to the grape crop. 
He says: 

Last year we found a light set of fruit, and 
that little, half destroyed by rot. This year 
there was a monstrous set of fruit, with but 
little appearance of disease up to the second 
week in August; then came a right smart 
touch of rot. If the disease should make no 
further progress, there will be left to ripen, as 

at a burden of fruit as the vines can carry. 

What discourages and confounds the 
growers ig this instance is that the rot p a d 
make its appearance, under circumstances 
hitherto considered the most favorable for a 
healthy condition of the fruit. If the gra 
growers could have had the making of the 
weather, they could not have made it more to 
their mind, and to have their grapes rot under 
such circumstances, upsets ail their philoso- 

hy. The rot is much the worst in the Cataw- 

a, but we saw touches of it in the Concord 
also. The Delaware shows but little sign of 
the disease. 


STONES ON CULTIVATED LANDS. 
We have more than once given our theory 
as to the value of stones on cultivated lands. 
Not only with regard to stones that are so 
large as to impede the operation of imple- 
ments used upon the farm, but those, also, 
which lie broadcast upon the surface, or bedded 
in profusion just below it. The large and fast 
ones certainly ought to be sunk, as it is too 
expensive to travel over or around them, and 
the small ones are too much in the way of the 
hoe and scythe. Bury them in the earth. It 
costs no more to sink the large ones than to 
get them out, haul away and fill the holes 
which they leave. If small ones are exceed- 
‘ingly numerous, some of them may be used to 
fill holes where large ones, wanted for walls or 
building purposes, have been taken away. 
Some one may inquire why stones are not 
‘needed on intervales or loams, where they are 
‘not found? We are not quite certain why 
‘they are not needed. Such loams are highly 
' charged with vegetable substances, and in low 
,lands have probably been receiving mineral 
matter from the wash of the hills for thousands 
of years. Or, if the loams are on high lands, 
they are made up from disintegrated rock that 
' contained various minerals—but especially pot- 
ash—which had been crumbling to pieces for 
untold ages. 
| The point is this: is land that abounds with 
| stones benefited or injured by taking most of 
| them away? It is clear to us that it is in- 
_jured,— 
1. By lowering the level of the land. 
| 2. Leaving it compact, heavy and inactive, 
_ by obstructing the natural drainage of the soil. 
3. By taking away a portion of mineral 
supply to the soil. Geologists and chemists 
tell us that a granite soil will consist chiefly of 
silica, (that is, flint, sand,) alumina, (that is, 
the pure earth of alum,) and potash ; and in 
addition to these, a trap soil, (that is a soil 
made up mostly from green-stone,) will con- 
tain much lime, magnesia, and oxide of iron, 
or iron rust. If the variety of trap consist 
chiefly of hornblende (which is itself a combi- 
nation of silica, magnesia, lime or iron,) as is 
sometimes the case, the soil formed from it 
will have nearly 250 pounds each of lime, 
magnesia and oxide of iron, in every ton of 
decayed rock ! 
‘When the two minerals, hornblende and 
felspar are mixed, as they are in the variety of 
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trap called greenstone, the soil formed from 
them must be still more favorable to vegetable 
life. The potash and soda, of which the horn- 
blende is nearly destitute, is abundantly sup- 
plied by the felspar; while the hornblende 
yields lime and magnesia, which are known to 
exercise a remarkable influence on the progress 
of vegetation.” 


These references show the importance of 
stones to the land where they lie, and they also 
show why the subsoil, taken from a foot or two 
below the surface, and used as a top-dressing, 
often answers a better purpose, even, than rich, 
nitrogenous manures. It is full of mineral 
matter, that has been exhausted from the sur- 
face soil by a succession of crops. It fre- 
quently happens that a top dressing of yellow 
loam will bring a luxuriant crop, where com- 
mon manures have failed. We have seen 
wheat fields, dressed with barn manure, where 
the growth of stem and leaf was very rank, 
but produced no seed. Had they been dressed 
with fine gravel, sand, or yellow loam, we have 
no doubt they would have produced twenty to 
twenty-five bushels of excellent wheat to the 
acre. 

For the reasons given above, it is best to 
keep most of the stones that are on or near 
the surface in the soil. If the subsoil is not 
filled with them digging will be easy, so that 
they can be placed below as cheaply as they 
can be carted away. Large ones may be sunk 
whole, or split with wedges or blasted and 
then sunk. 


The article below is to the point, and was 
published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Eng- 
land, as long ago as 1773. It is well worth 
reading and remembering. 


“Tt has been long known to experienced farmers, 
that taking away very small stones and flints, is 
detrimental to plowed lands in general; but 
more particularly so to thin, light lands, and all 
lands of a binding nature. It was, however, never 
imagined that the damage could be so great, as it 
is now found to be, since unusual quantities of 
flints and other stones have been ayn | gath- 
ered for the use of turnpike and other roads. 

In the parish of Sterenage, in Hertfordshire 
there is a field known by the name of Chalkdell 
field, containing about 200 acres; the land in this 
field was formerly equal, if not superior, to most 
lands in that county; but lying convenient for 
the surveyors of the roads, they have picked it 
so often, and stripped it of the flint and small 
stones to such a degree, that it is now inferior to 
lands that were formerly reckoned not much over 
half its value, acre for acre. Nor is it Chalkdell 
field alone that has materially suffered in that 
county by the above mentioned practice; several 
thousand acres bordering on the turnpike roads 
from Wellwyn to Baldock, have been so much 





impoverished, that the loss to the inheritance for- 
ever mae be computed at a great many thousand 
pounds. 

What puts it beyond a doubt that the prodigious 
impoverishment of the land is owing to no other 
cause but picking and carrying away the stones, 
is, that those lands have generally been most im- 
poverished which have been most often picked; 
nay, I know a field, part of which was picked, an 
the other part ploughed up before they had time 
to pick it, where the part that was picked lost 
seven or eight parts in ten, of two succeedi 
crops; and though the whole field was manure 
and mauaged in all respects alike, yet the impov- 
erishment was visible where the stones had been 

icked off, and extended not an inch farther; an 
nceontestible proof of the benefit of the stones.” 





MARKET GARDENING. 

The bright side of this subject has been of- 
ten presented in city papers, and the envy of 
country farmers may have been excited some- 
times by the big figures which have been used 
in expressing the income from single acres. 
In a late number of the Boston Cultivator a 
‘‘Middlesex Farmer” draws a darker picture, 
by alluding to some of the expenses and un- 
certainties of the vegetable business. After 
stating that land which twenty years ago could 
have been bought for $25 to $100 per acre, 
now sells for $1000 to $2000, he says, in or- 
der to carry on this business with any prospect 
of success, a young man wants a large capital 
to start with if he intends to compete with old 
and experienced growers ; some of whom have 
$50,000 in land, buildings, teams, tools, glass, 
mats and other coverings for hot-beds, fences 
manures, &c. 


To illustrate the uncertainty of the business 
he says :— 

When epring is opening, the most anxious 
thought of the farmer is, What will be the best 
paying crop this year? One year potatoes 
pay best, next year a failure ; one year squashes 

ay best, the next a failure; one year cucum- 
Same pay well, next year nothing; one year 
onions $6 a barrel, next year $1; one year 

ickles 124¢ per 100, the next they go to a 
high figure. So the farmer is in a quandary ; 
he sees his neighbors selling hay at to $50 
a ton, and no great trouble or risk to raise it ; 
so he about makes up his mind he will raise 
hay; while talking about it, the pickle dealers 
come to him and coax him to raise so many 
acres of pickles, they promising to advance 
the price to 14c a 100. Many farmers dread 
a change in crops, system or help; so they go 
on in the old track with but little variation. 
Many of the farmers a few miles farther from 
Boston contract to raise pickles every year. 
Last year they, hearing that squash-raisers got 
$30 to $40 per ton for their squashes the year 
before, ed. wher to raise squashes last year ; 
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result: squashes could not be sold for $10 a 
ton, while pickles were short and prices higher. 
This year in spite of skill, the squash crop is 
very small; last year the potato crop paid a 
profit; this year disease attacked them 
fore they were grown enough to dig for 
market, and the disease spread so rapidly that 
this crop was nearly a failure; many patches 
did not pay for digging ; all the labor put upon 
the crop is lost; the difference of $8 a barrel 
last year to $1 or $1.50 this, isa great item 
to the raiser. 


The cost of raising early potatoes and other 
vegetables has been greatly increased of late 
by the necessity of sprouting them in manure 
or hot beds, and then transplanting, as in case 
of cabbages. The following case is cited. 


Last spring a worthy farmer purchased 100 
bushels of Chenery potatoes, cost $300 ; about 
the same amount for the Sebecs; the land and 
seed were the best, and all necessary labor 
was bestowed on the field of about 16 acres. 
A few days ago a large gang of men were set 
to digging the potatoes; result of one day’s 
work, one barrel of potatoes, that might rot 
in 12 hours afterwards. The owner has di- 
rected (so reported) to plough in all the crop 
and sow grass sced. Last year the crop on 
the same land sold for $1700. In another 
case, last year, from about the same number of 
acres, the crop sold for over $2000; this year 
at the present time it promises as good results. 





Fopprer Corn.—A large proportion of the 
farmers of Massachusetts, and many in other 
parts of New England, cultivate a patch of 
corn to be fed green to their cows after the 
pastures begin to fail, as they usually do late 
in the season.’ Animals eat it greedily, both 
when green and when partially dried. What 
has been the experience of the readers of the 
FARMER, as to the state in which it should be 
fed? Many, we know, feed it immediately af- 
ter cutting; others allow it to become more or 
less wilted before it is given to them. The 
editor of the Utica Herald advises cutting in 
the morning after the dew is off, and allowing 
it to remain till evening, by which time a por- 
tion of the large amount of water it contains 
will have evaporated. When thus fed, he says 
a better quality of milk is obtained than when 
fed green. 





Tae Oxipes or THE Metats.—Observing 
recently in a meadow the wide diffusion of the 
oxide of the metal, iron, resulting probably 
from the decomposition of iron pyrites, and 
that the water of the brooks was freely used 
by a large herd of cattle, the thought came up, 





that of all the metallic oxides that of iron is 
almost the only harmless one. If the oxides 
of copper or lead were as widely diffused the 
result would be most disastrous. The daily 
absorption into the system of even minute 
quantities of most of the metals is followed by 
consequences of a fearful kind. So, too, of 
the carbonates, and other salts. If carbonate 
of baryta were as abundant as carbonate of 
lime, animated life would probably fail before 
its deadly influence. The wise adjustment of 
substances with regard to their sanitary influ- 
ence upon men and animals is a matter which 
can hardly be overlooked by an observing 
mind.—Journal of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 





AMERICAN GRAIN AT THE EXPO- 
SITION. 

After the gratifying accounts of honor which 
American mowers and harvesters reaped at the 
great World’s Fair at Paris, we are somewhat 
taken down by the result of our show of cereals. 
We are in the habit of thinking of the west- 
ern part of the United States as the granary 
of the world, and of young Chicago as stand- 
ing high among the grain marts of the world. 
We also understood from our Western papers 
that measures had been taken for a creditable 
display of the productions of the fertile soil in 
our grain growing States of the Mississippi 
valley. Weare, therefore, a little disappointed 
by the award of premiums in the grain depart- 
ment of the Paris Exposition, and by the fol- 
lowing remarks of the intelligent correspon- 
dent of the Prairie Farmer upon this part of 
the exhibition. 

In the amount of specimens in this depart- 
ment, which embraces ‘‘cereals and other eata- 
bles, farinaceous products, with their deriva- 
tives,”” we were as well represented as other 
nations, though our arrangement for showing 
them was inferior. Yet this writer says, ‘‘were 
Indian corn and a few samples of wheat out of 
a great number, especially those from Califor- 
nia, excluded, we should have but little left to 
show the fertility of our soil, or the adapta- 
bility of our climate to the production of ani- 
mal food, or the skill of our farmers as evinced 
in the tilling of the soil. 


Lest some may consider me as doing injus- 
tice to our country, continues this writer, let 
them look at the award of premiums upon col- 
lections of cereals, just made. They will find 
the gold medals distributed as follows ; Russia, 
three; Prussia, five; France, four; Portugal, 
two; Spain, one; English Colonies, (Austra- 

e; Duchy of Mecklenburg, one :—none 


lia) on 
going to the United States. Of the silver 
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medals, one goes to the United States (Cali- 
fornia) the rest as follows: Great Britain, one ; 
France, one; Belgium, three; Austria, seven ; 
Spain, three ; Italy, four; Chili, one; Egpyt, 
one ; English Colonies, (Canada,) two. Among 
the bronze medals we — to the extent of 
six, while France carries off seventeen ; Greece, 
one ; Sweden, two; Italy, seven; English col- 
onies, twenty-four; Belgium, five; Prussia, 
ten; Turkey, two; Portugal, six; Russia, 
nine; Sweden, one; Morocco, one; Brazil, 
one. 

Among the Honorable Mentions we find two 
awarded to the States, while the remainder are 
distributed in about the same proportion as the 
silver medals, among other countries. 

With the exception of Duryea’s preparation 
of corn, called Maizena, and well known in 
the States as an article for puddings, &.,— 
very nearly the same thing as corn starch, but 
superior—I think all the higher awards for the 
preparation of farinaceous matters go to other 
countries. 

Indian corn, is, I find, grown more or less 
in almost all parts of the world. In few places, 
however, do the larger varieties approach the 
products of the Western States. In Australia 
we have the most successful competitor. In- 
deed all her cereals are of very fine quality. 
The valley of the Rhine also contributes quite 
creditable displays. But for the entire conti- 
nent, where it grows at all, they must depend 
upon the smaller varieties of flint corn. 

The people here are gradually being educated 
up to acknowledge the fact that maize may 
be really a palatable and healthful article for 
diet. Each year will witness an increase in 
the demand of our corn for human food, as 
well as food for beasts. Where grown, it now 
forms a large share of the food of the peasantry. 

In regard to other cereals it is difficult to 
state from whence come the best specimens. 
The case of English Pedigree wheat is very 
fine, the heads being of gigantic size, but it 
hardly excels in many respects, that from Cal- 
ifornia, while it must be admitted that Southern 
Illinois and Michigan send most excellent 
samples. The Surprise Oats of Illinois find 
competition, successful perhaps, in the New 
Market Oats, weighing fifty pounds to the 
bushel, and in the samples from Sweden. The 
most uniform grain on exhibition is barley. 
Almost every country presents it, and it is uni- 
formly good. Inthe French and German de- 

artments we find most beautiful samples of 
ans, in great variety. Much more attention 
is paid to the cultivation of this crop here than 
in the States. Of course beans form an im- 
portant article of diet all over Europe, but one 


nowhere meets with the ‘‘baked beans” of | 


New England. A large, white, kidney bean, 
called Haricot, is to be had at all times at 
French restaurants, especially in those of sec- 
ond rate character. 

From all I can learn, I should judge that rye 
is every year becoming a less important crop, 





both in Great Britain and on the continent. 
The samples I have noticed are in no wise re- 
markable, either at the exhibition or growing 
in the fields. It is very certain that fhe spe- 
cimens from our own country are not of unex- 
tionable character. Much of it is but very, 


ce’ 
indifferently cleaned. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CHEMICAL TERMS. 


By the alchemists and earlier chemists, ar- 
bitrary terms were applied to the substances 
which they treated. Nothing was taught re- 
specting their composition or gay b 
the names by which they were known. Su 
terms conveyed no definite meaning to the un- 
initiated. as they were often given for 
the express purpose of concealment. The 
whole subject of chemistry was then involved 


,in mystery, which has hardly yet been dissi- 


pated from the minds of persons who have paid 
no attention to the subject. 

A simple thought which was seized by the 
French chemists in the latter part of the last 
century, and made the basis of a system of 
nomenclature, did much to remove the veil of 
mystery in which chemistry was involved, and 
from that time it took its place among the fixed 
and definite sciences. This thought, which 
has wrought such a wonderful change in the 
whole subject, was simply that the name given 
to any substance should describe its composi- 
tion. The chemical names now in use do actu- 
ally describe, so far as is possible, the elements 
which enter into the composition of the bodies 
to which they are given. The adoption of this 

stem of naming, introduced a new era into 
chemical science, and rendered it one of the 
most delightful and fascinating studies. 

Some knowledge of chemistry has now be- 
come a necessity to agriculturists. Chemi- 
cal terms are now found in all treatises upon 
agricultural subjects, and it is important that 
all cultivators should know precisely what is 
meant by these terms. I think, Mr. Editor, 
it will be useful to your readers who have not 
had an opportunity to study the elements of 
chemistry, to give a definition of some of the 
terms in common use in agricultural papers, 
books and discussions. Without a clear and 
definite understanding of the terms used in 
discussing any subject, we cannot have dis- 
tinct ideas respecting the subject itself. 

As I do not propose to define chemical terms 
in general, but to confine myself to those which 
are most commonly used in agricultural works, 
I shall not attempt any special classification of 
them, but shall speak of them as they occur to 
me. Two or three short articles will include 
all I have to say upon the subject. 

I will begin by giving definitions of some of 
the terms used in chemical operations and 
manipulations. 

AnaLysis.—This is derived from two Greek 
words which signify to loosen, to divide, to let 
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. go. By this term is meant the division of| will dissolve only a certain rtion. If 


compound bodies into the simple substances of 
which they are compounded. There are two 
kinds of analysis, the proximate and ultimate. 
By proximate analysis is meant the separation 
of bodies into the more obvious and sensible 
substances of which they are composed. By 
the proximate analysis of a plant, it is reduced 
to woody fibre, sugar, starch, gluten, albumen, 
oil, resin, coloring matter, These sub- 
stances are called proximate elements. By 
the ultimate analysis these proximate elements 
are reduced to carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, &c. These are called ul- 
timate elements, because the reduction can be 
carried no farther, and we have reached the 
simplest or ultimate substances which enter 
into the composition of the several parts of the 
plant. 

Synruesis is the opposite of Analysis. It 

is derived from two Greek words which mean 
to put together. It means to reconstruct by 
putting een the substances of which a 
compound body is composed ; to re-unite the 
separated elements in their proper propor- 
tions. 
CuemicaL ArFiniry is that property which 
disposes bodies to seize upon and unite with 
each other, forming new bodies entirely dis- 
tinct from either of them before they were 
united. It also keeps them united until some 
substance is presented which has a stronger 
affinity for one of them than they have for 
each other. When this happens, a divorce 
takes place between the substances that had 
been previously married, and a new union fol- 
lows, under the influence of this same law of 
affinity between the new substance presented 
and one of the others, while the remaining one 
is left in,a widowed condition, and ready for a 
new union. Thus, if to a solution of sulphate 
of iron, which is sulphuric acid combined with 
oxide of iron, you add a quantity of potash, 
the sulphuric acid, having a stronger affinity 
for potash, than it has for the oxide of iron, 
will leave the.oxide of iron and unite with the 
potash, forming sulphate of potash, and the 
oxide of ,iron will be left in the form of a 
brown powder, or rust. 

So.utTion.—When a solid body is dissolved 
in a liquid, so as to become clear and trans- 
parent, it is called a solution. In this case, 
no chemical union takes place, but merely a 
division of the icles of the solid body, 
which are diffused in the liquid. The particles 
are so minutely divided that they are not per- 
a ce by the eye. The change that has 

en place is mechanical, not chemical. 

So.vent.—Any fluid that will perfectly dis- 
solve a body is called a solvent. Water will 
dissolve gum, but it will not dissolve resin. 
Alcohol will dissolve resin, but will not dis- 
solve gum. Water then is a solvent of gum; 
alcohol is a solvent of resin. In most cases 
the power of solvents is limited; that is, they 





more is added, it either falls to the bottom or 
renders the fluid turbid; because the icles 
are imperfectly divided and merely float about 
in the solvent. 

PrecrrrratTion.—If to a solution of any 
solid another body is added, that causes the 
mire of the solid to separate from the 
iquid and fall to the bottom, these particles 
are said to be precipitated, and the process is 
called precipitation ; and the substance which 
thus falls to the bottom is called a precipitate. 


Concord, Mass., Aug. 25, 1867. R. 





For the New England Farmer. 
NEED OF BETTER FARMING. 


I am not a farmer, and do not presume to 
instruct members of that most ancient craft. 
I simply seek for information. 

have seen a field of which one portion 
produced barely a half a ton ef hay to the 
acre, while another portion parr three half 
tons or more per acre. said to myself, 
something is wrong here. If that soil is good 
for three half tons, wherefore is the owner con- 
tent with one-third that amoant? Is it good 
husbandry or patriotic ? 
‘We have not time to break up the whole 
ece.” Have not time to cultivate your land? 
Wherefore, then, have you the land? The 
earth is given for the support of God’s crea- 
tures, and are you guiltless if simply to be the 
proud possessor of b acres, you hold on 
to that which you cannot use ? 

**We cannot afford to manure highly and 
farm thoroughly.” Do you really mean to 
say that skill, intelligence and the use of ca 
ital are thrown away in the care of the soil ? 
If so, yours is the only craft of which that can 
be truly affirmed. 

Where is the farmer who can truly say he 
gives to each and every acre of his farm 
the attention necessary to develop their best 
and entire resources? Yet why stop short of 
that point? I know of one farm, not a bad 
specimen either, where field after field is 
scraped over year in and year out at the low- 
est possible rate of production. The man 
bought his land and paid for it, and is content 
with reaping but one-third the proper crop. 
What would be thought of one who should erect 
a ten thousand dollar dam across Connecticut 
River and then occupy the whole with a one- 
horse shingle shop? You would say it was a 
foolish operation. Is he wise who avails him- 
self of but one-third the ‘‘power” of his farm? 
Yet I fear there are many such. I know farms, 
which I think could be divided into several 
parts and each part yield a profit equal to that 
of the whole, as now carried on. 

This whole matter may admit of explana- 
tion, which will show that everything is done 
rightly, but it looks otherwise tome. It seems 


unpatriotic in this, that land is occupied that is 
not adequately improved; thereby depriving 
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the country of a portion of its rightful re- 
sources. ‘The owner will neither till the soil 


9 nor part with a portion to one who 
will. 

I have been told that a certain man used 
to be obliged to go twice to Boston to 
market, with his pork, &c. every year; 
but that now one horse could draw all that the 
entire district, where he lived, has to spare. 
Such a state of things tends directly to indi- 
vidual and national impoverishment. I do not 
like to think that the art of the agriculturist is 
behind others in this age. I do not believe it 
is. But there are some things that need re- 
form. You will hear it said that no farmer 
can make money who hires his work done, or 
who has a farm so large need much hired 
help. Perhaps he cannot, but he ought to, 
just as much as in any other department of 

usiness. ‘True one who invests a thousand 
dollars in a farm, and hires all his work done 
ought not to make more money than men do 
in other business m in the same way; 
yet to say that hired labor is necessarily un- 
profitable is, or ought to be, incorrect. 

It seems to me that our farmers should not 
be content with half a crop of any sort, when 
the full one is attainable. If more or better 
machinery is needed, let it be had, and as 
cheap as — but by all means let our 
farms be better tilled. A. 

New Hampshire, 1867. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HEDGES FOR RAILROAD FENOES. 


In an interesting letter from India, the wri- 
ter says, that, in many localities, the. railroads 
are fenced with Sethios of the Cactus and 
Prickly Pear. They form an effective barrier 
against cattle, and are grown so thickly that a 
bird can scarcely fly through them; and when 
in bloom their rich and gay colors greatly en- 
hance the beauty of the scenery. As we see 
these plants tenderly cultivated in green houses 
or in conservatories, we hardly realize the pro- 
fusion and luxuriance in which they grow in 
their native soil, or that they can be made so 
useful. As the subject of fences is becoming 
a matter of grave importance in the older 
States and in the Western upon the open 
prairies and woodless plains, cannot our rail- 
road companies take a hint from this custom, 
and seek among the gifts of nature material 
for live fences, that shall be durable and at 
the same time ornamental? I wonder why 
well established companies do so little towards 
improving the appearance of their roads, 
when they are so lavish in fitting up pas- 
senger cars and in ornamenting locomotives ; 
why the rough banks are not smoothed down, 
the unsightly places cleared up and some kind 
of vegetation encouraged to grow to cover the 
fresh gravel and sand, and keep down the 
dust. It could not be said such work was 
done solely for the pleasure and comfort of 





the travelling public, for it would materially 
benefit the railroad companies. A thick mat 
of | pe would effectually prevent the washing 
and gullying of steep banks which continually 
occur in their unprotected state. The land 
along the track could not be turned to a better 
urpose than to producing live fences. There 
is ample room for double, triple and quadru- 
= rows and even .belts of trees. I do not 
ow as this climate will afford such showy 
and formidable barriers as the tropics. Inthe 
South and Southwest, the Cherokee Rose would 
make a cheap and effective ‘fence. In the 
Nérthern States selection can be made from 
hardier plants, as the Buckthorn, the ever- 
ns,—Hemlock, Spruce, Arbor Vite, and 
te Pine, in double and triple rows, and 
well trimmed when young, would be pleasin 
additions to the landscape. Their bright an 
cheerful green, all the year, would compare 
favorably with the brilliant Cactus of the tro- 
pics. 1 have seen high and tight board fences 
erected along the banks of deep cuts to pre- 
vent snow from drifting in,—a belt of ever- 
greens would be as effective. The great di- 
versity of soil through which some roads . 
gives an opportunity for a variety of hedges, 
and avoids the monotony of a single kind. 
The undulating surfaces, curves and straight 
lines afford still further opportunities for 
ful and pleasing arrangements of varieties, 
sizes and groups. 

I am aware that live fences have fallen some- 
what into disfavor. This arises partly from a 
bad selection of plants, inexperience in their 
management, and in growing them in gardens 
that are too small for them to look well or even 
thrive well without encroaching upon other 
things more valuable. But these objections 
would be of no weight with railroad companies, 
because their land is of no profit, and their hedg- 
es would be on ascale to warrant skilful and com- 
petentcare. All companies are anxious to induce 
travellers to patronize their particular routes, 
and can they not offer the additional attraction 
of having everything about their roads present 
a neat and finished appearance? Certainly the 
well-to-do companies can afford something for 
gratifying the eye, but when an improvement 
claims both utility and beauty there is a two- 
fold reason for its consideration and adoption. 
8. T. 


N. 
Lawrence, Mass., Aug. 20, 1867. 





Remarks.—By mentioning ‘‘curves” and 
‘undulating surfaces,” our correspondent pos- 
sibly suggests one objection that will be urged 
against thick side hedges—the obstruction to 
the view of the track which they would inter- 
pose to the engineer. On some lines, consid- 
erable labor is annually expended for the re- 
moval of bushes, &c., which intercept such 
view, and serve as hiding places for stray ani- 
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mals that might suddenly dash upon the track 
in front of the train. But there is one thing 
of which abuttors have a right to complain. 
We allude to the growth on railroad banks of 
noxious weeds, such as the ox-eye daisy and 
Canada thistle. We have watched for some 
years the gradual increase of a plantation of 
the latter pest in the téwn of Somerville on 
the Boston and Lowell railroad, which we 
think should be abated. 





For the New England Farmer. 

FODDER CORN AND SUGAR BEETS. 

We are indebted to the Secretary of the 
lrasburg, Vt., Farmers’ Club, Z. E. Jameson, 
Esq., for the following report of the discussion 
by the members of this society of the relative 
profit of fodder corn and sugar beets. By 
sustaining these weekly meetings the farmers 
of Irasburg are an example which may be 
safely commended to every neighborhood in 
New England. 


N. i om oe wen farmer 
steps aside from the course of farming, 
to ise a crop that will increase the aomne 
food for his cattle, he naturally inquires what 
is most profitable. Fodder corn is well adapt- 
ed to summer feeding, and if properly cured 
would be a great addition to the winter stores ; 
but sugar beets will probably yield a crop of 
equal or greater value by the acre, require 
no curing, and can be fed not only in the fall, 
but all through the winter and spring, when 
such succulent food proves very beneficial to 
all kinds of stock. One thousand or fifteen 
hundred bushels of beets, besides the tops, 
from an acre, must afford such an amount of 
food as to give a decided profit. 


G. B. Brewster had had no experience with 
beets, but did not doubt their excellence for 
winter feed. He believed fodder corn good for 
cows at alltimes. He had now fed fodder corn 
one week, and his twenty-five cows have gained 
two pails (six or eight gallons) of milk a day, 
over the amount they gave before, and his 
cheese are an inch thicker than those made 
— to feeding this corn. Without this 

odder, the cows would have diminished in 
milk. Another thing: this food causes the cat- 
tle to keep in better condition. He mows a 
swath about seven feet wide and twenty long, 
morning and night,—feeding twice aday. As 
there is a larger increase in the size of his 
cheese than the extra quantity of milk would 
lead him to expect, he thinks the quality is im- 
gs in a greater ratio than the 

r. Brewster sowed two bushels of Western 
dent corn on about half an acre on which he 
had yarded his cows when milking, and the 
growth was enormous. 


uantity. 





Wm. L. Locke, Jr., said he sowed five 
pecks of Western corn in drills, and he 
of curing it for winter fodder, as his cows are 
doing well in their pasture, and he had heard 
that one-fourth of an acre sowed with Western 
corn will produce enough to winter a cow. 

S. Yaw observed that he had fed corn stalks 
to cattle with decided benefit. 

Z. E. Jameson said that he sowed one and 
a half bushels of Western corn broadcast on 
about a third of an acre the 28th day of June, 
and exhibited a single stalk which weighed one 
and a fourth pound. He also showed a sugar 
beet, planted five weeks earlier, which weighed 
three and a half pounds. A beet occupies 
about a foot squre of ground, while several 
stalks of corn a square foot. He had 
fed his cows just one week with corn stalks, 
and they have gained three pints each per day 
in milk, and a pint each in the quantity of 
cream saved during the week. He thinks it is 
more work to sow and hoe beets, but less work 
to harvest and store them safely, than fodder 
corn. 

J. B. Fasset stated that the field of corn 
owned by Mr. Brewster suited him. He had 
never raised any himself. The idea of sowing 
in drills, and hoeing had heretofore rather de- 
terred him, but if it can be sowed broadcast, 
like oats, and yield such a crop, it must be 
profitable. 

Mr. Brewster feeds out about one 
rod a day, and the gain in cheese is per 
seven pounds, and ate in condition of the 
cows must be about a dollar a day, which 
would be $160 per acre. It is ready for use 


uare 


just at the time when there is usually a scarcit 


of feed in the pastures. Next year he s 
endeavor to have both fodder corn and roots. 
Wm. L. Locke, Jr., said he had several 
times sent to B. K. Bliss, Springfield, Mass., 
for seed. This year he ordered one-quarter 
of a pound of ae purple rutabaga seed. 
He thought every seed was good, as there 
were plants enough for an acre. It was a job 
to hoe and thin them out. They are doing 
well now. The land where he planted them 
did not yield last year over 500 lbs. of hay 
per acre. He plowed it in the spring and put 
on the scrapings of the barn-yard, and har- 
rowed it in; then marked the drills with a 
plow, and scattered in the drills the droppings 
of the hen roost, of which he had a wagon 
load. He then covered this manure with a 
little dirt, and dropped the seed in hills a foot 


apart. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FARMING.---THE TRUE POLICY. 


se seen and read numerous agricultural 
pepere, conclude that they are each and all 
ut different versions of the same subject— 


py mee devoted mainly to the de- 


of farming, under various conditions and 
circumstances. Still, notwithstanding the ben- 
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efits and etietation to be seine from read- 
in icultu , but as roportion 
of Pom read ay The condition oa cir- 
cumstances of landholders are so diverse, with 
respect to nearness to markets, pecunia- 
ry ability, and many other things too numerous 
to mention, that our farmers will for the future, 
as they have in times past, do what seemeth 
right in their own eyes. However desirable 
smooth and well cultivated fields, highly im- 

roved farms, large and abundant crops, choice 

reeds of horses, cattle, sheep, swine and fowls 
may be, they are not attainable by all. A con- 
siderable amount of land is encumbered by a 
mortgage, whose owners are cramped for 
means. Others push forward improvements 
vigorously, which add little or nothing to the 
annual income of the land, or to its real mar- 
ket value, while still others divide their time 
between cultivating their farms and attention 
to other pursuits. 

It is well known that the immediate profits 
of farming are small, when compared with 
many other vocations, while it is not subject to 
the fluctuations, the ups and downs, incident to 
some other callings. The fact must be admit- 
ted that farmers, to meet their numerous fam- 
ily and ether expenses, must obtain considera- 
ble money, either by way of revenue from their 
farms, or some other source. ; 

Political economy teaches that human beings 
are the subjects of expense during infancy, 
childhood and youth; and also during the de- 
cline of life. Hence, if during the period of 
health, strength and active Poa sufficient 
funds are nct accumulated to equal the expense 
of support in infancy and old age, we do not 
**act well our part,” but are a burden to oth- 
ers. A farmer who, while enjoying health and 
st and reason, is not accumulating a sur- 
plus, isin factindirectly wasting his estate. We 
are at all times liable to contingent expenses. 
Sickness, accidents, and misfortunes may oc- 
cur at any moment; buildings are constantly 
going out of repair; implements are wearing 
out; horses and carriages, as well as all the 
fixtures of a farm establishment, are continu- 
ally depreciating in value. 

As the country grows older, and the popu- 
lation more dense, the various professions and 
trades will be compelled to submit to a more 
severe competition; diminished opportunities 
will exist for enterprise; poverty, want, and 
even pauperism, will increase, and farming will 
have to be conducted in a more skilful and sci- 
entific manner. The taxes on real estate must 
for years, if not fer ages, be high, because it 
has to represent an undue proportion of the 
valuation of the country, since a vast amount 
of public and private securities pay no tax 
whatever. Buying cheap and selling high, 
however commendable, will avail but little if 
not conducted discreetly. Some of our larg- 
est insolvent debtors were the keenest at a 


e. 
One of the greatest obstacles to the devel- 





opment of the agricultural resources of the 
country, is a lack of means on the part of pri- 
vate individuals. This may be imputed to nu- 
merous causes, such as shiftlessness, prodigali- 
ty, unstable habits, vice in its many forms, 
continuous small and trifling expenses, neglect- 
ing to sell surplus produce, accidents, losses 
and misfortunes beyond human control. Al- 
most every man of mature or advanced 

has earned or done business enough, if 

avails of it were judiciously disposed of, to 
make a respectable fortune, or at least a com- 
petency. A few facts and figures may not be 
out of place here. The small sum of twenty 
cents per week, unnecessarily expended, or in 
any manner wasted, as for tobacco, for fifty 
years, say from the age of twenty to seventy, 
will, at six per cent. compound interest, amount 
to upwards of $2900. The sum of $25 per 
annum, or less than fifty cents per week, which 
is exceeded by many families in the two arti- 
cles of ardent spirits and tobacco, exeeeds 
$7250. After having indulged in such need- 
less expense for so long a period, what returns 
have we therefor? Neither the consciousness 
of having done right, nor security for the fu- 
ture, nor health, honor or respectability. My 
distinct meaning is, that however desirable 
highly improved and well stocked farms, judi- 
cious buying and selling, persistent industry, 
extreme economy, may be on the part of agri- 
culturists,—either or all of these will not 
fulfil their expectations, if honor, or strict in- 
tegrity, or a severe morality, are not rigidly 

ered to. A. Leavitt. 
Chichester. N. H., 1867. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SWANS, GEESE, &c. 


On passing the pond in the Public Garden, 
I have watched of late, with some anxiety, the 
white swan which has been sitting quietly in 
the rustic enclosure near the bridge, hoping to 
see for the first time the young cygnets. But 
this morning—August 5th—I noticed that she 
had abandoned the nest. In company with the 
obliging superintendent, the eggs, three in 
number, were examined, and all found to be 
rotten, with no visible formation in either; 
showing the great difficulty attending the 
propagation of the swan in this latitude. 

The swan attains to a great age. I was as- 
sured by an old gamekeeper that one was kept 
upwards of one hundred and twenty-five years 
upon one of the old estates of England. Think 
of a bird that had been watched by five gener- 
ations of men! There is a sort of ‘solitary 
grandeur” about the swan that belongs to no 
other bird; and their grace and beauty upon 
the water has been the theme of all time. 

They lay but few eggs—from three to six— 
and propagate at intervals of from two to ten 
years, according to age, &c. It will be seen 
that God has other purposes for these birds 


‘than to administer to the physical wants of 
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man; and that, like the birds of the 
tropics, and the wonderful plants that blossom 
but once in a century, they constitute in part 
the poetry of nature. 

Ne birds of their species, such as geese, 
ducks, &c., ina state of nature, mi toa 
northern latitude to pag. It will be 
recollected that Dr. e found the islands 
and cliffs of Labrador and those of ‘‘Weary 
Man’s Rest,” literally swarming with them. 
Nature teaches them to provide against re 
tiles, birds and beasts of prey, and hot wea 
er. Those that = —e 9 on << 
campi unds tells us that the in to lay 
Sol cans ate after their saxival at the North. 
They make their nest upon the ground, with 
no covering but the canopy above. When 
they begin to sit, the male bird takes his turn 
at incubation, while the female is off gathering 
food—thus exhibiting a wonderful instinct, by 
which the eggs are prevented from getting 
chilled, where snow and rain are often falling. 

‘‘Nature in all things,” was Thoreau’s mot- 
to; and acting upon a suggestion from him, I 
obtained a most valuable hint in the hatching 
of domestic fowls. 

But, Mr. Editor, I began to write about wa- 
ter birds, and at some future time will give 
some suggestions concerning the rearing and 
marketing of domestic poultry. H. 

Boston, Aug. 5, 1867. 





Remarxs.—In the Farmer, Sept. 1, 1866, 
we gave some account of the swans on the pond 
in the Public Garden, of Boston, with an illus- 
tration of a pair of these graceful birds. To 
those of our readers who were interested in 
that article, the foregoing will be acceptable. 





TOP-DRESSING MEADOWS. 

At a late discussion of the best way and 
time to top-dress meadows, by the Herkimer 
County, N. Y., Farmers’ Club, the general 
opinion seemed to be that the best results 
were obtained by using well rotted dung, ap- 
plied immediately after haying, using a brush 
to brush it down fine, so that it may be dis- 
tributed evenly and reach all the plants. Ifa 
sprinkling of plaster be sown immediately up- 
on this top-dressing, it fixes the ammonia and 
prevents loss. ‘The manure also served to 
protect the roots of grass from the rays of the 
sun, which often acted injuriously upon mead- 
ows after the grass was cut. Judge Owen 
made the following statement :— 

Some years ago he owned twelve acres of 
Mohawk flats; it had been severely cropped, 
and was poor—perhaps the poorest piece of 


land on the Mohawk. He purchased four hun- 
hred loads of stable manure, and applied it in 





a fresh or raw state, and with but little 
perenen to the soil or crops. Then 
ooked about for another course of treatment, 
and purchased a thousand yards of well rotted 
dung. It was all in one pile, and had been 
accumulating for five years. It was at a barn 
that stood six feet above the surface of the 
ground, and the manure had been thrown out 
until tLe accumulation had reached the sills of 
the building. Straw had from time to time 
been thrown upon the excrement of stock, and 
this had prevent evaporation, making a solid 
mass of rich manure. This material was cart- 
ed upon the land, and we saw the effect—it 
turned the field into a en. This experi- 
ence convinced him of the value of rotted over 
unrotted manures. 


zG 





CHARCOAL FOR WHEAT. 

It is to be hoped that those who are in the 
habit of cultivating wheat—either spring or win- 
ter—will not neglect to give this article a fair, 
patient, and impartial trial, and note carefully 
the result. 

Charcoal, it is well known, possesses, in a 
remarkable degree, the power of attracting 
and fixing ammonia, very considerable quanti- 
ties of which are always present in rain water, 
as well as in the snow which falls during winter. 
It also condenses other nutritive gases which, 
in their action, are highly beneficial to wheat 
and other crops. Twenty bushels of finely 
pulverized charcoal would, in all probability, 
be an ample allowance for an acre of wheat— 
that is, so far as the absorption and fixing of 
these aereform substances are involved; al- 
though it would not, of course, of itself, un- 
assisted by putrescent manure, immediately 
transform poor soil into rich, and cause it to 
produce an affluent, or even medium crop of 
grain. 

We would by no means advocate the institu- 
tion of expensive experiments, yet we are san- 
guine that the time has already arrived when 
the value of this substance for manurial pur- 
poses ought to be thoroughly and accurately 
ascertained. 

As it possesses the power of absorbing 
ninety times its weight of ammonia—alter- 
nately attracting and giving out this most effi- 
cient agent of vegetable life—and as this 
economy is continued uninterruptedly through- 
out the vegetable year, there can be no ques- 
tion, we think, that its application, in certain 
given quantities, would, in most instances, be 
highly economical, and of decided benefit to 
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the crop. Such as may not feel disposed to 
enter largely into experiments of this descrip- 
tion, from an apprehension of loss or failure, 
may try it on a small scale,—say on a quarter 
or an eighth of an acre. 

It may not be uninteresting to the reader to 
see the result, in this connection, of certain 
organic analyses of wheat made in the labora- 
tory of M. Boussingault. The wheat upon 
which he experimented, was previously dried 
at 230 degrees in vacuo, and was found to 
contain,— 


P Carbon, ore eeeeeeeeeeeeeee - 41 
ONGGMR, cc ccccccccces eococce o BA 
Uyerogmn eccccecece ecoccee 58 
Nitrogen, ......4-. eeceeesecceee + 23 

yee ° ee eoeece - 24 
Totelw cc ccccce eoececccc sc o 100 


In charcoal we have a fair representative of 
carbon, while water is the representative of 
both oxygen and hydrogen, the two next im- 
portant elements in wheat. 

‘Azote, or nitrogen, in the form of ammo- 
nia,” says a distinguished writer on geoponical 
science, ‘‘or nitric acid, (aqua fortis, ) and the 
incombustible part of plants are the elements 
which least abound in soils, and should, there- 
fore, be husbanded with the greatest care.” 

If our farmers would give a little more at- 
tention to applying what is termed concentra- 
ted manures in the cultivation of their lands, 
we should soon perceive the beneficial re- 
sults of such a practice, not only in its im- 
mediate influence upon the crops, but in its 
permanent action on the soil. But the fer- 
tilizers must be genuine. 

Charcoal, for instance, is a substance nearly 
indestructible. When buried in the earth—no 
matter what may be the physical character or 
condition of the latter—it rarely undergoes 
any perceptible change or alteration for a pe- 
riod of many years. Old coal hearths which 
have been cropt for generations, are still found 
to retain their opaque color, and to contain 
pieces of charcoal, the fractures of which are 
to all appearance as perfect as when drawn 
from the kiln. 

Charring wood is well known to increase 
greatly its durability, if charred after the wood 
is seasoned ; if before the wood is seasoned, 
the sap cannot readily escape and the centre 
of the wood perishes rapidly. If the timber 
is dry, charring greatly increases its capacity of 
resisting atmospheric action, whether above or 
under ground. 


Seasoned posts, which have been prepared by 
charring that portion of them which is exposed 
to the action of the soil, before ‘“‘setting,” 
last much longer than the same kind not charred. 
So that the farmer who applies an adequate 
dressing of charcoal to his wheat crop this 
season, may expect to derive important advan- 
tages from it as long as he lives. Charcoal is 
also valuable in the cultivation of fruits, par- 
ticularly the plum and peach. 

Large quantities of charcoal dust may be 
obtained from various portions of New Eng- 
rland, where coal is made for market, or the 
coal itself may be ground at moderate cost. 





FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

At the Farmers’ Institute, N. Y., a few 
days since, Mr. Daniel F. Rogers, of Ill, 
said,—‘‘It seems to be a question what sub- 
jects are proper for discussion at the Farmers’ 
Club meetings. In my opinion, there is no 
subject of any considerable importance to man- 
kind, a liberal and intelligent discussion of 
which is not within the proper limits of any 
farmers’ club. Many farmers seem to think 
that farmers’ talk should be only of farm stock 
—pigs, poultry, plowing and manure. 

“There is nothing in the occupation of a 
farmer that makes it necessary that he should 
grovel in the dirt; nothing in the occupation 
of a farmer to prevent his being an educated 
man. Intelligence, with them, should be as 
free and glowing as the sunshine and air in 
which we live.” 

This sentiment elicited warm applause, as it 
should. The more practical knowledge the 
farmer has—knowledge that can be applied to 
his business in all its bearings, and that will 
embrace nearly all the sciences and arts—the 
more he will enjoy his profession, and the more 
power he will possess to make that profession 
profitable in a money point of view, as well as 
agreeable to his tastes. 

It is entirely an error, from beginning to 
end, to say that the farmer need not be an 
educated person. No business on earth, it 
seems to us, needs it more, because his busi- 
ness is the source and support of all other 
business. 





—In the Mississippi swamps herds grass has 
been found which was five feet three inches high, 
with heads eight inches long. The seed was from 





forages scattered during the war. 
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GIFFORD MORGAN COLT. 
We present, herewith, the above 
engraving of the four-year-old Gif- 
ford Morgan colt, ‘‘Vermont,” which 
received the first premium in its class 
at the State Fair in Brattleboro’, Vt., 
in September, 1854. He was then 
owned by J. H. Peters & Co., Brad- 
ford, and was claimed to be the most 
thorough-bred Morgan then living; 
being a descendant of the old Gifford 
and Green Mountain Morgans. The 
distinguishing characteristics of these 
horses are neatness and compactness 
of form, hardiness of constitution, 
soundness of wind and limb, strong 
digestive organs, enabling them to 
. ae we. aa” live on little food, good action, and 
RRA oe —_ . high degree. of intelligence and 








WOOL GROWING AT THE WEST. i” the price of wool; to the tendency of the 
The article entitled “‘Dark Side of Wool’ flock to degenerate into ‘‘culls,” &. But we 
Growing,” which we copied a few weeks since | must copy his reply to the remark by “A. R. 
from the Prairie Farmer, has drawn out sev- | H.,”.“*I have got sheep to sell, and so have 
eral replies from other correspondents of that ' nine-tenths of the farmers of Illinois :”— 
paper. One farmer in Iowa, whose experi-| So have I got sheep to sell; I sell my culls 
ence agrees with the writer “A. R. H.,” so| every fall and sone a lot of wethers every 
far as the Merinos are concerned, changed his | year. If he means that nine-tenths of the 


. | Sheep owners in the State wish to sell out of 
flock for Cotswolds two years ago, and is| sheep, I beg leave to say that I think him very 


much pleased, both as to the production of badly mistaken. No man could buy at any 
mutton and wool, with his experiment thus very low price the crop of lambs, or the ewe- 
far. | flock of any of our long-time flock masters, the 
class he distinguishes by the epithets ‘‘enthu- 
siastic’”’ and ‘‘fascinated.” I can tell you what 


A farmer in Du Page County, Illinois, who | 
still adheres to the ‘‘little, nasty, greasy, black | the enthusiasm and fascination consist in; they 


‘eonsist in good, large and well-improved 


income from his flock during the past five | farms, growing richer every day, having been 
‘‘sheeped” until the soil is better than the day 


2) ame Paediatr tor Pet eae wang | the prairie plow rolled the sod over. They 
sheep or wool, and does not know of a man in| consist in good, well-bred flocks of sheep ; in 
his section that will be likely to give his sheep | good teams, and plenty of farming tools and 
away or even sell them at much of a reduction machinery; in barns, sheds and other out- 
from last year’s prices. buildings; in large, comfortably,—and in 
‘ aa | some cases—luxuriously furnished houses; in 

And in the last Prairie Farmer we have a | books, newspapers and educated children; 
lengthy response from ‘‘Wool Grower’ him- | and last, but not often, in a good big credit 
self, whose ‘‘cyphering” and teaching was so | account in bank. Who would not be enthusi- 


» ed : “ | astic and fascinated on those terms ? 
y taege eye an by yen a | Our Shelby county friend takes his skite at 
Side of Wool Growing.” We have not space | our tariff. He shows very plainly by his own 
to print in full ‘‘Wool Grower's” replies to | language that he knows very well why it is not 
the complaints of this writer about his failures helping the price of wool more at the present 
in realizing his expectations as to the propor- | time. He knows, in his secret thoughts, that 


tion of lambs raised; to the weight of fleeces ; | 2 ae prt: bye —t BR. Be 


to the number of sheep a farm will carry; to | any manufacturer here at home, in any of our 
the unfavorable effect of sheep upon pastures; ' larger towns, how stands the case with him, 


Spanish sheep,” figures up a very satisfactory 


a 
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One of our largest manufacturers in Central 
Illinois said at shearing-time that for the first 
time in a factory-business of twenty years, he 
could not pay cash for any wool, but must ex- 
change goods for what he bought. I have 
known him well for about sixteen years, and I 
am satisfied that necessity, not policy, brought 
him to that decision. Added to it, perhaps, 
was an unwillingness to make the wool-grower 
as petty offers for his wool, in cash, as his ne- 
cessities would compel. He said it was the 
first time he had ever been able to make as 
many goods as he could sell at home, but was 
then scattering them around the central part 
of the State to try to work them off Of 
course it was in a measure his own fault, or 
his misfortune, whichever you please, as he, 
like all manufacturers both Eastern and West- 
ern, had doubled his machinery during the last 
two years of the war. During the same peri- 
od, importers imported as if there was not a 
factory in the land. In addition to the large 
amount of woolens, as affecting the price of 
wool, we may put down the fact that we wool- 
wers are now crowding all the large mar- 
es of the country with wool, under instruc- 
tions to sell it ‘‘immediately, if not sooner.” 
A. R. H. says the tariff has not helped the 
wool-grower the first continental; rather he 
uts the language into the mouths of free trade 
Sonaieatenem, I beg to differ with him. I 
feel that had it not been for the moral force 


exerted by the mere fact of having such a 
tariff, we should have seen a panic in wool 


matters equal to that of 1861, when the first 
Bull Run battle scared manufacturers so badly 
that they bought much Western wool at 28 
cents per Pisa He need not borrow any 
trouble about that tariff being knocked in the 
head next winter—not if wool-growers can 
exert any influence. I think the wool-grow- 
ers of the country have worked too hard for 
two or three years past to get this tariff, not 
to, if necessary, work still er to keep it. 

Before I leave this matter of the tariff, I 
would like to ask ‘‘A. R. H.”’ (inasmuch as he 
has put some very pointed questions to me) 
whether he ever gave a dollar or a day’s time 
to help secure the tariff? I discover, that, in 
a general way, the men who exhibit the most 
querulousness with regard to the tariff—the 
men who think it won’t do any good—that the 
manufacturers have got the big end—that they 
even framed our end of the tariff, &c. &., are 
the men who don’t come down with “the 
stamps.” 

Having reviewed ‘‘A. R. H.’s” chapter of 
disappointments, I would like to address a 
self for a short time to the whole class of sick, 
supremely disgusted, four-year-old sheep men 
—a sort of *‘application,” as the preachers 
would call it—of the preceding discourse. 

My Very Dear Frrenps :—You all claim 
to be very sick of sheep. I have no doubt you 
are, and most possibly with reason; but the 
trouble is in yourselves and not in the business 





of wool-growing. Some of you claim to be 
converts of mine. I have sown much sheep- 
seed in the last seven or eight years, and I see 
that in your cases it has fallen in stony ground ; 
the stalk, after four year’s weakly growth, has 
withered away, because it had not much root, 
I have always said that not all men were 
called, or fit, to handle sheep; that the busi- 
ness of sheep-raising required plenty of watch- 
fulness, every-day care and hard work. Some 
of you who took up the shepherd’s crook, are 
ubens,—unstable as water, ye shall not ex- 
cel. You are the class which make frequent 
changes of business,—every change involving 
aloss. It always so happens that when it 
rains your dishes are not right side up. You 
could not see any money in sheep until old 
culls—mere dead eep-ent hard-driven Mi- 
chigan sheep, sold at from four to six dollars 
each. I have said to you that you might come 
out right, even in this case, if you would hang 
on long enough, and well enough, to grow a 
oung flock out of them. But the hang-on 
isn’t In you, and as you went into sheep just 
when they were highest, so you must needs 
supplement your foolishness by going out of 
them, when, perhaps, they are lowest. The 
sicker you grow of the stock, the less care 
you take of your flock—thus hastening your 
descent down the broad road that leads to 
cholera hogs and tew-cent corn. As a heathen 
poet has expressed it, 


“Facile descensus Averni.” 


I know the present situation looks rough— 
that wool should be only thirty-five to fort 
cents per pound, with gold at 140, and wi 
taxes and expenses at fever heat, but, my dear 
friends, are you going to gain any thing by 

iving away your sheep? f grant you this is 
the hardest season wool-growers ever saw, but 
I say to you that in sixteen years I never saw 
two hard years for wool-growers come to- , 
gether. 

Again, my friends, sick as you now are of 
sheep, you are very much inclined to view 
other specialties an pane of farming as if 
surrounded and enveloped with a golden at- 
a ere Look at wool-growing ; won't the 
profits of it average, or more’ than average, 
with those of other kinds of farming for the 
past ten, or fifteen, or thirty years? Have 
you come to feel, in ae supreme disgust, 
that there are no drawbacks to other kinds of 

iculture? Have you forgotten that here in 
Central Illinois men sowed whole counties, al- 
most, in quarter-sections fields of winter wheat 
from °57 to 62 inclusive, and did not harvest 
their seed through all those years? Have you 
forgotten those three years of ten to fifteen 
cent corn? Have you not known a number of 
years in the past sixteen when men purchased 
stock hogs in the fall, fed their crop of corn 
to them, and sold the pork for less than they 
gave for the hogs? ve you not known men 
to feed cattle with the same results ? 
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Have you not known men’s entire herds of 
to die with the cholera, not for one year 
, but for two or three in succession? Men 
and brethren! if you have not seen all these 
things take place, I have, in the sixteen years 
I have sojourned in this glorious prairie State. 
In conclusion, dear friends, alow me to 
—_ that you will gird on the armor anew, 
iffen up the upper lip, pull off the coat and 
roll up the sleeves, feed well, breed well, take 
good care of og sheep, so that next year—if 
our tariff holds its anchor—we all may find 
ourselves Western Argonauts, safe in the port 
of Colchis and taking off the golden fleece ! 
Woot Grower. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
WORMS IN HORSES. 

Can any of the readers of the Farmer inform 
me of an effectual method of destroying worms in 
horses? Some recommend arsenic, but is this not 
too deadly for any living creature to swallow ? 

West Mans/field, Mass., 1867. A READER. 

Remarks.—This trouble, to which horses are 
quite often subjected, is frequently a serious one, 
and spoils the usefulness of the animal. It also 
causes him great annoyance, makes him weak, 
and gives him a shabby and discreditable appear- 
ance. In a majority of cases these troubles are 
occasioned by the parsimony, or at least by the 
injudicious treatment of the owner. 

In the first place, the animal probably begins life 
with a hereditary taint, and this is aggravated by 
neglect, abuse, overworking, and a scanty supply 
of miserable fodder. 

When the worms are of the tzenia, or tape-worm 
kind, competent veterinary skill should at once be 
called in, and active measures pursued, until the 
terrible plague is destroyed. It will be only addi- 
tional suffering to the poor animal for inexperi- 
enced persons to practice upon it. 

When the worms are the small, white, tapering 
kind, which are often voided with the excrements, 
and are called ascarides, they may be dealt with 
by most persons owning horses, and usually with 
success, by the employment of remedies that are 
simple and always at hand. The first of these 
should be moderate labor and generous feeding, 
and, instead of dry hay all the time, feed that is 
cut and moistened, or a mash of bran, ground oats, 
barley, or corn meal, with cut hay. 

The presence of these little tormentors may be 
known by the appearance and actions of the ani- 
mal: the breath is sometimes feted; the hair be- 
comes dull and frowzy; the animal sometimes 
rubs its nose against any object near it, or strains 
it upwards, and the eyes are unnaturally bright. 
The appetite, too, instead of failing, becomes more 
than good. 

On examination of the parts around the anus, 
little white strips of tenacious mucus may be seen, 
which are occasioned by the worm, when voided, 
not falling directly to the ground with the excre- 





ment, but adhering to the skin and sliding along 
down, and leaving this whitish track where it 
passed. 

When these evidences are apparent, a gill of 
sifted wood-ashes, mixed with the cut feed, and 
administered every other day for a week, will usu- 
ally effect a cure. If it fails, give two drachms of 
tartarized antimony, in a mash, every morning, 
until the worms are expelled. 

But it should always be remembered that the 
health and efficiency of the horse depends upon 
his being moderately worked and generously and 
regularly fed. 





OX KILLED BY EATING WILTED CHERRY LEAVES. 


I would like to know through the Farmer, if 
any one can tell, what was the matter with an ox 
which one of my neighbors lost last week. The 
symptoms of illness were first noticed in his eyes, 
which discharged a watery substance, as they do 
when ry! have been hurt. The next day they 
turned a bluish white, and the ox was entirely 
blind, and appeared to bein great pain, and did 
not eat. His mouth began to swell and corrupt, 
with an offensive smell. He grew worse for seven 
days, and then died. He was a nice, seven years 
old, fat ox, and had never worked hard. His jaws 
were set the third day after he was taken. The 
day before he was taken he ate some black cherry 
sprouts that had been mowed for hay. Some peo- 
ple think that the cause of his sickness and death. 

Gilsum, N. H., Aug. 19, 1867. N.O. H. 


Remarks.—In the MontHiy Farmer for Octo- 
ber, 1852, we published the statement of a farmer 
in Plymouth County, Mass., that he had known 
three cows killed in one day by eating the wilted 
leaves of a wild cherry tree that had been blown 
down in the pasture; also an account of the inju- 
rious effect on the milk of cows from browsing the 
green leaves of the cherry, which overhung the 
wall of the pasture. 

In the August number, 1855, there is a statement 
of the death of a fine calf in Bolton, Mass., that 
was tethered under acherry tree, and remained 
healthy and thrifty until, in picking the fruit, 
some of the twigs were broken off and fell to the 
ground. After which the calf sickened, became 
blind, and died, although two doses of lamp oil 
and several injections were administered. 

In a late number of the Boston Weekly Adver- 
tiser, Mr. H. C. Merriam gave the particulars of 
the poisoning of a premium steer by eating a few 
wilted leaves attached to cherry trees or logs 
brought into his yard for firewood, and said he 
had known of several deaths from the same cause. 
He thought cherry trees on the farm should be as 
carefully watched and cautiously managed as arse- 
nic in the house. Cattle eat them very greedily if 
they can get at them. 

Cold water administered externally, or in the 
form of a bath, is recommended as acure for prus- 
sic acid, which poison the cherry leaves are sup- 
posed to contain. When an animal has been poi- 
soned in this way, cold water should be dashed 
over its body by bucketfuls, from the pump or 
well, 
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STIFLED HORSES. 

Please inform me, if you can, what will cure a 
horse that is stifled, and oblige, L. J. Day. 

Bristol, Vt., Aug. 23, 1867. 

Remarks.—The stifle joint in the horse answers 
to the knee in man, and the “patella” to the knee- 
pan. This bone in the horse, as in man, is liable 
to be misplaced, in which case, it must be “‘re- 
duced” or set. We presume that with Mr. Day’s 
horse the trouble is a mere sprain, to which this 
joint is liable from violent exertion or sudden 
slip, or from injury from the kick of another horse, 
or from coming in contact with some hard sub- 
stance. In these cases, says Mr. Youatt, there 
will generally be sufficient heat, tenderness and 
swelling on the part to point out the seat of injury. 
The animal will also step short on the affected 
limb, being unable to extend it. The treatment 
should consist in resting the animal, applying 
warm fomentations to the part, and administer- 
ing a dose of physic. If the inflammation runs 
very high, it may be further relieved by bleeding 
from the femoral vein,—the principal artery of the 
thigh. When the acute symptoms have subsided, 
a blister may be applied tothe part. In relation 
to fomentations the same writer observes that the 
effect depends on the warmth of the water instead 
of the wormwood, vinegar, tobacco, urine, juniper 
berries, camomile flowers, &c., which may be 
steeped or added to it. Fomentations are there- 
fore seldom continued longenough. They should 
be applied by means of flannel several times fold- 
ed, and wrung dry, with the heat as great as the 
hands will bear, and when removed the part should 
not be left wet. Mr. Allen says that half an hour 
should be devoted to the operation,—the water 
being kept warm by the addition occasionally of 
that boiling hot. 





ANOTHER LADY WHEAT GROWER. 


I was pleased to see an article on Wheat Raising 
in last week’s FARMER by a sister farmer; but 
was sorry she did not tell how much she raised. 
I raised six bushels this year; both the grain and 
straw very fine. Another year I shall raise more. 
Will you please ask, through your paper, if any 
one in this vicinity has used the cow milking ma- 
chine; if so, with what success? I have gained 
much information by reading the FARMER, and 
found many of its receipts very useful. m. a. c. 

Dorchester, Mass., Aug. 23, 1867. 

Remarxks.—In the early settlement of New 
England our farmers raised wheat in abundance. 
And it always affords us pleasure to publish state- 
ments which show that our soil has not “forgot 
its cunning” in this respect. But when ladies 
send us the details of their successes in cultivat- 
ing this staple, we accept it as evidence of another 
fact,—one more encouraging perhaps than the 
demonstration of the possibility of growing wheat 


on our old farms,—the fact of a growing interest | ing lod 


in the great subject of agriculture on the part of 
Miss and Mrs. Young America. Our countrymen 
p who travel in the rural districts of England, es- 
pecially those in search of information on agri- 





cultural subjects, often speak of the interest man- 
ifested by the ladies in everything pertaining to 
the farm; of the intelligent manner in which they 
converse upon all agricultural subjects, and of the 
readiness and: familiar manner with which they 
exhibit to strangers, in the absence of the propri- 
etor himself, everything of interest about the es- 
tate, whether pertaining to stock, the dairy, field 
crops, drainage, or gencral farm management. 

When factory and shop life for girls, and village 
and city life for mothers are better understood, we 
are confident that the farm home and its interests 
will be better appreciated by females. We hope, 
therefore, that the wheat raising communications 
of these two Massachusetts ladies is evidence of a 
“change in the fashions’’ that is much needed, and 
that other women will adopt the same style of in- 
fluence and the same cut of practice. 

Will some correspondent reply to the inquiry 
about the cow-milker? 





AN OLD SUBSCRIBER AND A QUEER FELLOW. 

Please find $2.50 to pay for the FarMER another 

ear. 
” There cannot be a pole bean found in ’67, but 
what climbs the pole against the sun. This is the 
town where the white huckleberries grow, and 
where the town fails to raise money enough to 
keep the public school six months, as the law re- 
quires. 

Rain and rotten potatoes plenty. I was one of 
the first subscribers for the Saturday Rambler, 22 
years ago. Horace Lawton. 
Mansfield, Mass., Aug., 1867. 

REMARKS.—Twenty-two years ago, and his cash 
has come as regularly as the months themselves. 
If all his townsmen had done the same thing, 
there cannot be a doubt but the public school 
would have been continued twelve months in the 
year, with a suitable vacation only for Thanksgiv- 
ing, and for picking the white huckleberries! But 
the pole beans—the incorrigible beans, that insist 
upon running against the sun, instead of an easy 
climb along with it. Bless us. What a town 
Mans-field must be. We wish all its people were 
like our correspondent in one respect, at least, 
then Mansfield would blossom as the rose, the 
huckleberries be sweet, if not black, and the 
schoolmaster and schoolmistress find ample op- 
portunity for labor all the year. We must go and 
see Mansfield. 





SPECIMENS OF WHEAT. 


Enclosed is a specimen of spring wheat, raised 
by us the present season. The specimen ts some 
that shelled out while being drawn from the field. 
We think it is a desirable quality, as it can be 
grown in this valley, where wheat raising has be- 
come nearly obsolete. yen ye the heavy 
rain through Friday and Saturday, and the 
growth of straw, the wheat was cut with a cradle, 
on Monday, without any inconvenience from be- 

Zz ° R. Burnuam & Son. 

South Strafford, Vt., Aug. 26, 1867. 


RemaRrks.—Large, plump and handsome berries. 
We have also received a specimen of wheat grown 
by Mr. 8. Pratt, of Chelsea, Mass., within sight of 
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the steeple of the “Boston Meeting-house ;” but 
as we have the promise of a statement of the crop, 
which is a good one, after threshing, we will now 
merely remind the wheat-raisers in other parts of 
New England that they may look out fora “grist” 
from the tide-water farmers of the old Bay State. 





TURKEY DISEASE. 


Can any one tell me, through the FaRMER, 
what it is that causes young turkeys, from two to 
three months old, to lose their appetite, droop 
about for a day or two, and then die. I havea 
flock of turkeys that went along well until two 
months old, but since that they die off every few 
days; can any one inform me what is the cause, 
and if there is any remedy, what itis? G. E. H. 


Shrewsbury, Mass., Aug. 26, 1867. 


Remarks.—In connection with the foregoing 
inquiry, we take much pleasure in publishing the 
following interesting communication from a cor- 
respondent in Illinois. Although the flesh of fowls 
is heir to a great variety of ills, it is possible that 
the prescription of Mr. Whatmore for chicken dis- 
ease, may prove efficacious for the sick turkeys. 


CHICKEN DISEASE. 


Having lost several hundred chickens by the 
complaint which for two years has been making 
sad inroads amongst the poultry in this part of the 
country, I have studied the disease by opening a 

at many. I have examined the throat, craw, 
iver, gall, heart and gizzard, and invariably found 
them healthy, and of good color; but the guts 
were always cramped and contracted, and hard, 
like a piece of English whip-cord, or the fourth 
string of a fiddle. 1 therefore conclude that the 
disease is a kind of fever. After trying a great 
many remedies, I made a strong decoction of white 
oak and hazlenut leaves, boiling them together in 
a large iron pot. When cold, this is put in pans 
for the chickens to drink, adding to it a little asa- | 
foetida and black pepper, prepared by putting ten 
cents’ worth of asafcetida into a two-quart bottle, 
and filling up the bottle with water in which a 
et supply. of ground black pepper has been 
jiled. r putting a little of this into each 
pan, it should be well stirred with a stick. When- 
ever a chicken, young or old, sickens, I pourdown 
its throat about a teaspoonful of the asafcetida, one 
or two days. The chickens wont drink the decoc- 
tion if they can get other water, which must be 
kept from them. Since I have used the decoction 
my dead chickens wont average three a week; 
while before I buried eight and ten in one day. 
Any person wishing further information can have 
it by sending a y directed envelope, stamped, 

with paper, for a reply. Address 
JounN WHATMORE. 
Bridgnorth Farm, 

Dunleith, Il., Aug. 26, 1867. 





A CLAY SOIL BENEFITED BY SAND. 


I have just read in the Farmer, an account of 
the results of applying clay to sandy soil, In the 
fall of 1865, I had occasion to make some ditches 
in a low, sandy soil, on the bank of a river, which 
overflows every spring. I spread the sand from 
these ditches on a white clay meadow, ten loads 
tothe acre. It unfortunately froze up in aes so 
that I could not spread it until spring. The grass 
started early on the edges of the heaps, but for the 
year 1866 I did not perceive much benefit. This 
year, however, the grass started early, grew luxu- 
riantly, and produced twice as much as adjoining 


and until the present time, there is a large increase 
of the second crop. The land contains a la per- 
centage of mica, which is known to be rich in pot- 


ash. H. A. SHELDON. 
Middlebury, Vt., Aug. 22, 1867. 





SUPERPHOSPHATE ON NEW AND OLD LAND. 

Why does plaster and superphosphate show more 
marked effects on what we term broken-up ground 
than on old ground, or ground that has been cropped 
one year? If superphosphate is a manure, why 
do we not realize the same benefiton both? Who 
can tell ? W. B. WEEKs. 

Gilford, N. H., Aug. 26, 1867. 

Remarks.—Is it a fact that superphosphate does 
show “‘more marked effects” on new land than on 
old? Such has not been our experience. Would 
not the same result be noticed on such lands 
from the use of common manure ? The new ground 
has elements of production of which the old has 
been partially exhausted, and it is probably the 
influence of those elements that gives the crops on 
the new ground their better appearance. 

Superphosphate is certainly a manure. Any- 
thing is a manure that causes plants to grow, 
which makes land productive, although it may do 
it indirectly, by stimulating other substances into 
action. Plowing, hoeing, and stirring the land in 
any way, is manuring, in one sense. To cultivate 
by manual labor is to manure, because it develops 
by culture. 





APPLICATION OF MANURE—WINTER WHEAT— 
SPRING WHEAT. 


I take a great interest in reading the FarMER 
and particularly the column of “Extracts and 
Replies.” I wish to ask you or some of your 
correspondents, which is the best time to get out 
smanure?—to get it out L eyeew in the spring and 

low or harrow it in, or do as I have been in the 

abit of doing for afew years past, which is as 
follows :— 

Let the winter's stock remain in the cellar until 
I dig my potatoes, then draw out and plow in as 
soon as convenient. The next spring plow again 
and plant corn. Manure in the hole with hen ma- 
nure and night soil, well mixed with muck or 
loam. I bed my cattle and horses well with pas- 
ture brakes, then tie the cows up all summer and 
bed with muck. Hogs run on the manure and 
keep it down. By the time I draw it out it gets 
well rotted and smells as though it would make a 
good crop of corn, which I hardly ever fail of 
getting. 

Should I be likely to get a good crop of winter 
wheat by plowing in a good second crop of clover 
now, and sowing after a few days,—the land gave 
spring wheat last year,—or had I better grow grass 
another year? 

After reading your article on green manuring, a 
few weeks since, I was led to make this inquiry. 
We get very good wheat by plowing in the fall 
and harrowing, then sow as soon as the frost is 
out in the spring without plowing. By answering 
the above questions you will oblige a young far- 
mer and ae 4 many others. 8. 8. 

Laconia N. H., Aug. 26, 1867. 


Remarks.~The practice of applying manure 
which you describe is a good one. In the first 
place, if the manure is kept in a compact form in 
the cellar, and is covered with peat or loam, it 





land, where it was not applied. After it was cut, 


suffers no special loss, and in that condition is 
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thoroughly ripened, and would be fit for use in the 
spring on any crop. 

But if the summer manure was plowed under in 
the fall, in its crude state, it would pass through 
the process of fermentation and decomposition in 
the soil, where it would have an excellent influ- 
ence in lightening and enriching it. There is no 
other way, we think, in which manure can be so 
judiciously applied as in this; where there is so 
little loss, and where the manure is so soon re- 
moved out of the way to the places where it is to 
be used. We should adopt this practice as a rule, 
wherever manure is to be used on hoed crops. 
Apply crude manure in November to the garden, 
for instance, plowing it in just deep enough to 
cover it with two or three inches of the soil, and 
on plowing the same piece in the spring, the soil 
will be found almost black—if the dressing was 
liberal—and so light and porous that the tenderest 
roots of plants may roam in it in search of food 
with the greatest ease. Such a soil will remain 
light for a long time, will resist a drought bravely, 
and will always be easy to work as long as it re- 
mains in this condition. 

Your plan is liable to no serious objection, yet 
we should prefer to have the winter’s stock of 
manure in the ground, and ferment there, than to 
have it remain in the cellar through the summer. 

Your practice of the use of hen manure and of 
bedding the stock, is excellent. 

With regard to the wheat, we are inclined to 
think that it would be better to allow the land to 
lay in grass another year, than to follow a wheat 
crop with wheat. 

Your practice and your questions, both indicate 
that you are determined to be aprogressive farmer, 
and one who means to make the soil remunerate 
him abundantly for all the skill and labor be- 
stowed upon it. We wish you great success in the 
noble calling, and shall find pleasure in being use- 
ful to you in your efforts. 





WEB-WORMS, OR FALL CATERPILLARS. 


Can you inform me what sort of a pest is at 
work on the apple trees? It is about an inch long, 
and spins a web not unlike aspider’s. The leaves 
within the web look as if they had been scorched. 
The critter looks something like the tent caterpil- 
lar, the color being similar, but it is not half as 
large. A. W. GREELEY. 

Nashua, N. H., Aug. 14, 1867. 

ReMARKS.—This is undoubtedly the insect that 
is known in this section as the Fall Web-worm, or 
Fall Caterpillar. They are very troublesome upon 
shrubs and trees during the summer and fall. 
They are named from their habit of feeding to- 
gether in large numbers, and spinning a web that 
envelops the leaves and the whole branch, as they 
devour the foliage. The New ENGLAND FARMER 
has the honor of publishing the first description of 
this species, Aug. 22, 1828, written by the late Prof. 
T. W. Harris. He then said it belongs to the genus 
Arctia, and the species had not, to his knowledge, 
been described. From its habit of weaving he 





called it Hyphantria (a Greek name for weaver) 
textor. He says, the eggs, from two to three hun- 
dred in number, are deposited on the under side 
of a leaf, near the end of a twig, which hatch at 
different times in July and August. The young 
caterpillars begin to provide a shelter for them- 
selves, by covering the upper side of the leaf with 
a web, which is the result of the united labors of 
the whole brood. They feed in company beneath 
this web, devouring only the upper skin and pulpy 
portion of the leaf, leaving the veins and lower 
skin of the leaf untouched. As they increase in 
size they enlarge their web, carrying it over the 
next lower leaves, all the upper and pulpy parts of 
which are eaten in the same way, and thus they 
continue to work downwards, till finally the web 
covers a large portion of the branch, with its dry, 
brown and filmy foliage, reduced to this unseemly 
condition by these little spoilers. These caterpil- 
lars, when fully grown, measure rather more than 
one inch in length; their bodies are slender, and 
very thinly clothed with hairs of a greyish color, 
intermingled with afew which are black. The 
general color of the body is greenish yellow, dot- 
ted with black; there is a broad blackish stripe 
along the top of the back, and a bright yellow 
stripe on each side. Towards the end of August 
and during the month of September, they leave 
the trees, dispers@ and wander about, eating such 
plants as happen to lie in their course, till they 
have found suitable places of shelter and conceal- 
ment, where they make their thin and almost trans- 
parent cocoons, composed of a slight web of silk, 
intermingled with a few hairs. They remain in 
the cocoons, in the chrysalis state, through the 
winter, and are transformed to moths in the 
months of June and July. These moths are 
white, and without spots; the fore thighs are 
tawny yellow, and the feet blackish. Their wings 
expand from one inch and a quarter to one inch 
and three-eighths. As soon as the webs begin to 
appear, the leaves should be stripped from the 
branches, with all the caterpillars, or the branches 
cut off entirely, and the worms crushed under 
foot. 


TWO YEAR OLD SQUASHES. 


I noticed in a late number of the FarMeER, that 
an Essex, Vt., correspondent has a pumpkin that 
was wn in 1866. I have two winter squashes 
that I raised in 1865, that are as sound as when 
taken from the vine. The largest one weighed, 
when picked, 374 lbs. Its poems weight is about 
35 Ibs. APT. JOEL PARKER. 
Northfield, Vt., Aug., 1867. 


FAST COLT, 


The same dam that has had three remarkable 
colts during the three last years, dropped another 
stud colt June 12, 1867, which measured 374 inches 
in height, and as I could lift him easily, I judge 
he then weighed about 150 lbs. August 12, he 
weighed 356 lbs., and measured 4634 inches ; Aug. 
19, 374 lbs; Aug. 26, 396 lbs., and measured 48 in. 
or12 hands high. From this it seems he has gained 
an ae of about 3 Ibs. 4 oz. in weight, and one- 
eighth of an inch in height per day/! Heis withal 
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as “‘handsome as a picture,”’ and as full of “thun- 

der and lightning” as old “Bucephalus.” If any 

of your readers have a faster colt, I will make him 

my best bow if he will meet me at the Vermont 

State Fair. Ranpoutru Cot, JR. 
Randolph, Vt., Aug. 28, 1867. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
—The California Agricultural College is to be 
located at Oakland, Alameda county. 


—A machine, propelled by horse power like a 
reaper, has been invented in Iowa to gather and 
crush the potato bugs. 


—The Chicago cattle yards have 150 acres floored 
with plank. There are pens for 75,000 cattle, 20,000 
sheep, and 20,000 hogs. 

—He is the most reasonable worker who judi- 
ciously divides the responsibilities and duties of 
life between brain and muscle. 


—With the mercury at 90 deg., a farmer in Ful- 
ton, Wis., recently cut thirty-two acres of wheat in 
one day with a Clow reaper and one pair of horses. 

—Canadian farmers who have settled in Iowa, 
say that they can raise combing wool as cheap 
there as in Canada. 

—Rancid or strong lard can be much improved 
by heating and frying in it some sliced potatoes, 

‘and then keeping it in a cool place. 

—J. Harris, Rochester, N. Y., thinks a bushel of 
wheat cannot be grown in that vicinity, with due 
regard to the interests of the land owner and the 
laborer, for less than $1.50. 

—In 1857 the duty on pig lead was reduced from 
20 to 15 per cent., and under the present tariff it is 
two cents a pound. The production of the Galena 
mines has largely decreased of late years. 


The Rural New Yorker speaks well of the Diehl 
wheat. It has seen some heads with over eighty 
kernels in each. Two New York farmers last 
year harvested 300 bushels from ten acres, and 
this year’s crop was more promising. 


—The editor of the Amherst, N. H., Farmers’ 
Cabinet has an apple tree upon which are now 
growing several bushels of Porter apples, several 
winter squashes, and a printer’s dish of butter 
beans! 


—Mowing machines are not very generally used 
in England, and the chief obstacle to their intro- 
duction has been the landlord’s dread of the de- 
struction of game, as the machines show no mercy 
to sitting pheasants and partridges. 


—Forty acres of bog land in the county of Mayo, 
the north-west extremity of Ireland, undermined 
by heavy rains after long continued drought, lately 
disappeared in the depths of the Atlantic. Ten 
acres of standing crops and several houses were 
destroyed. 

—The practice of sowing rye early in autumn 
among corn, for fall and spring feed, and for plow- 
ing under, is adopted to a considerable extent vy 





the farmers of the West. The corn is benefited 
by the stirring of the soil necessary to cover the 
rye. 

In England the dog tax yields a good sum. Up 
to the end of June last, licenses were taken out for 
695,624 dogs, against 394,837 on which the tax was 
paid in the year ending March, 1866. In Scotland 
the number of dogs taxed has increased from 36,- 
365, to 80,000. 

—A. P. Scott, of Newton, Ind., gathered a bun- 
dle of grass in the field, carried it forty rods and 
laid it in the wagon for the horse to eat. In a 
short time there was trouble with the horse, and 
looking up the matter, a large rattlesnake was 
found in the hay. 

—To “break up” a sitting hen, I. A. Collins, of 
Cardington, Ohio, ties her with a string four or 
five feet in length to a stake driven in the ground, 
close to the path where he is in the habit of pass- 
ing frequently, and scares her as often as he goes 
that way. One day effects a cure. 

—A correspondent of the Canadian Farmer says 
that in the county of Norfolk, Can., turnip culture 
is declining. Maize is raised extensively; it is 
considered less expensive and more certain than 
turnips, carrots or mangels and is used extensively 
in feeding. 

—A man near Ann Arbor, Mich., recently left a 
fine horse fastened to a small tree on the edge of a 
ditch containing a little water, and on returning he 
found that the halter had slipped down, drawing 
the horse’s nostrils into the water, and holding 
him there until he was drowned. 


—The great Canada cheese, which was exhibited’ 
at the New York State Fair, at Saratoga, weighing 
7000 lbs., has recently been tested, and found to 
be uniform in color and excellent in texture, with 
a sharp flavor, resembling the “‘brandy-cheese” so 
popular with many. r 

—An Illinois farmer, in a note to the New Yor 
Farmers’ Club, says he has never known a case of 
the dreaded milk sickness, where the animals had 
plenty of pure water. He also says that since he 
hauled sand and gravel on his walks and paths the 
chicken cholera has entirely disappeared from his 
place. 

—The cost of keeping sheep in the South is very 
small. A correspondent of the Agricultural De- 
partment, from Union Co., 8S. C., says it cost him 
but 284 cents per head to winter his flock of 22. 
They were fed about two months, receiving shelter 
not more than two weeks. He estimates his profits 
from the flock, at $40. 

—The Ohio Farmer says that corns in horses’ 
feet are the cause, in most cases, of sprung knees. 
In order to relieve the heels sore with corns, the 
animal throws his weight mainly on the toe, thus 
relaxing the tendons and suspensory ligament of 
the leg, contraction of which naturally follows. 
Corns are mainly produced by improper shoeing, 
which contracts the heel. Instead of bevelling 
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from without inward, making the foot to rest ina 
concavity, which resists the natural expansion of 
the hoof and forces the heel inward, the shoe 
should be made level. 


—A sycamore tree in Mississippi Co., Missouri, 
has a trunk forty-three feet in circumference; an- 
other in Howard county is thirty-eight and a half 
feet in circumference. A cypress in Cape Girardeau 
county is twenty-nine feet in circumference, and a 
black walnut in Benton county is nearly eight feet 
through. 

—The process of butter making, says the Scien- 
tific American, depends mainly upon physical ac- 
tion. The butter is formed in the cream, and the 
effect of the churning is simply to bring the iso- 
lated particles into one mass. A high temperature 
favors the process of softening the globules of 
butter and rendering them more adhesive. 

—The editor of the Woodstock, Can., Patriot 
makes merry over the mistake of an old Shanghae 
hen of his that has been sitting for five weeks 
upon two round stones and a piece of brick. “Her 
anxiety,” he says, “‘is no greater than ours to know 
what she will hatch. If it proves a brick yard, 
that hen is not for sale.” 

—In describing the farm of W. H. Mann & Bro., 
in McLean County, IIl., of a little over one thou- 
sand acres, the Prairie Farmer mentions a “patch” 
of Osage Orange plants for hedges of 250 acres in 
one body, in rows two feet apart; one hundred 
acres in corn and two hundred and fifty in wheat 
and oats. Only two years ago the whole was a 
wild prairie! 

—While a Mr. Rice was eating cherries on his 
farm, near Fredericksburg, Ind., and viewing the 
working of his bees, one of the bees stung him on 
the upper lip, when he immediately started for the 
house, calling to his mother for some remedy, 
laughingly remarking that a bee had stung him. 
The remedy was applied, but in half an hour the 
man was speechless, and soon after was a corpse. 


—The Sacramento Bee asserts that in the Ala- 
meda and Santa Clara valleys the farmers have ac- 
tually been driven by ground squirrels from some 
of their best lands; that their settlements, like 
those of the prairie-dog extend for miles, each 
burrow sheltering from one to six inmates; and 
that it would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that they eat one-fourth of the annual wheat crop. 


—A few weeks since we copied a statement 
made by a correspondent of the Prairie Farmer 
that walking cultivators were taking the place of 
the wheeled or riding ones, in the corn growing 
regions of Illinois. This we see is very positively 
denied by other correspondents, who say the 
wheeled cultivators are becoming more and more 
popular with farmers generally. 

—A correspondent of the Mirror and Farmer, 
who has been down South, says, that during the 
war large quantities of cotton were hauled by ox 
teams from Texas to Mexico. Both Texan and 





Spanish teamsters were employed. The Spanish 
oxen were yoked by the head; the Texan by the 
neck, or in our usual style. Working thus together 
the superiority of the head gear was so manifest, 
that it was generally adopted by the American 
teamsters. He wishes that a few yoke of steers 
might be trained to “walk Spanish,” and be ex- 
hibited at our Fairs. 

—A correspondent of the Western Rural in 
Franklin County, Mo., mentions some fields of 
corn, in which the stalks were prostrated to the 
ground as if a storm had levelledthem. Onexam- 
ination, there was found at the root of the stalk a 
little white worm, half an inch long, with a whit- 
ish brown head—not the cut worm—but such as 
harbor in logs cut in summer time. Quite an 
amount of damage seems to have been done by 
them. 

—The Boston Journal of Chemistry, edited by 
Dr. J. R. Nichols, and published monthly at fifty 
cents a year, says that when a person is mortally 
bitten by the cobra, molecules of living germinal 
matter are thrown into the blood, and so rapidly 
multiply that in a few hours millions upon mil- 
lions are produced. Chemical action is interfered 
with, combustion is extinguished ; coldness, sleepi- 
ness, insensibility, slow breathing, and death fol- 
low. How mysterious is the influence of poison / 


—The editor of the Ohio Farmer, having visited 
Mr. W. A. Flander’s Apiarian Institute on Kelley’s 
Island, in Lake Erie, writes as follows: Talk of 
big prices for merino rams! Flanders can get more 
money for an Italian queen bee, with three rings 
around her tail, than any ram peddler can get for 
the best Vermont Merino in his flock. Bugs is 
ris! A little insect not so big as a tooth-pick, 
worth more money than a Shorthorn bull! The 
idea would be ridiculous if it was not true. 


—The Columbus, Miss., Sentinel details a visit 
of the editor to a cotton plantation, the work on 
which was entirely performed by white laborers. 
The number of acres cleared was about 900, of 
which 600 were planted with cotton. There were 
twenty-one men and seven or eight youngsters 
who worked on an average about twenty acres 
each. It was one of the best arranged and man- 
aged plantations in the cotton region. The crop 
promise was excellent, and estimated at 1,200 
pounds to the acre. 


—Our readers will remember a statement that 
we published some time since, of Capt. Geo. 
Pierce's orchard of six acres on a naturally poor 
soil, formerly known as Poverty Point, which pro- 
duced, last year, apples enough, with some vege- 
tables grown on the same land, to amount to about 
$1800. A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator 
says there is another abundant crop now on the 
same trees, while nearly all the trees in other 
parts of the town are destitute of fruit. The only 
secret, Mr. P. says, is in the fact that he takes 
care of his orchard. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 





There is a time, just when the frost 
Begins to pave old Winter’s way, 
When Autumn in a reverie lost, 
The mellow daytime dreams away. 


When Summer comes, in musing mind, 
To gaze once more on hill and dell, 
To mark how many sheaves oa bind, 

Aud see if all are ripened well. 


With balmy breath she whispers low; 
The dying flowers look up and give 
Their sweetest incense ere they go, 
For her who made their beauties live. 


She enters ’neath the woodland shade, 
Her Zephyrs lift the lingering leaf, 
And bear it gently where are laid 
The loved and lost ones of its grief. 


At last, old Autumn, rising, takes 
Age his sceptre and his throne 

With boisterous hand the tree he shakes, 
Intent on gathering all his own. 


Sweet Summer sighing, flies the plain, 
And waiting Winter, gaunt and grim, 

Sees miser Autumn board his grain, 
And smiles to think it’s all for him. 





PRESERVATION OF DAHLIA ROOTS. 


Being fond of good dahlias, and grieved at 
the frequent losses that come under our notice, 
we beg to commend to the attention of those 
who too often have to lament the loss of their 
favorites, the following effective method of 
preserving their roots; and we mention the 
subject thus early, so that all our subscribers 
po A co our hints in time. The tops being 

i by the autumn frosts, and thus become 
unsightly, must be cut away, leaving the roots 
undisturbed for several weeks in order to feed 
the nascent buds destined to break the follow- 
ing spring. For, if at the time of removing 
the plants from the ground these buds are im- 
mature, there is great probability that the 
tubers will perish before the spring ; or should 
their vitality remain, there will found a 
difficulty, if not an impossibility, of getting 
them to ‘‘break.” The next business is to lift 
the plants from the ground; and in doing this 
the greatest care should be taken to preserve 
their fibrous roots, for the plants require con- 
stant nourishment. A number of these root- 
lets will, however, under the most careful 
handling, be broken off, and the supply of sap 








interrupted until new roots are made ; but with 
those plants that have well-swollen buds their 
reproduction is soon effected. When the tu- 
bers are raised from the ground, they should 
immediately be transferred to their winter 
quarters, where their fibrous roots must be 
carefully spread upon a thin layer of sand or 
earth, and at once covered with about an inch 
of the same, leaving the greater portion of the 
tuber bare. During winter they should be 
kept slightly moistened. For wintering these 
tubers, there is, perhaps, (unless a special 
place is provided for them,) no better place 
than under the stage of a cool green-house ; 
but, whatever a may be assigned them, it 
is indispensable that it admits a moderate 
amount of light; is kept cool, but above the 
freezing point, and that the atmosphere is such 
as suits growing plants {grea alike free 
from both saturation and dryness, which will 
with equal certainty engender putrefaction. 





American Durnams SENT TO ENGLAND. 
—A two-year-old bull, three two-year-old 
heifers, and four yearling heifers were shipped 
at New York for England. In noticing this 
shipment, the Country Gentleman says: ‘*The 
Third Duke of Geneva, who heads the list, we 
presume to be as good a bull as ever crossed 
the Atlantic in either direction. The heifers 
are really a fine lot, and will be heard from in 
their new home with as great credit to them- 
selves and to the country, as any thing that has 
preceded them.” They were bred by James 
O. Sheldon, Geneva County, N. Y. 





Freep Racks.—Never feed your cattle in the 
yard without a ‘‘rack.” Economy rightly 
enough shrugs her shoulders at so slovenly a 
practice. The actual loss to the farmer from 
this waste is equal to the cost of half a dozen 
racks and the expense of keeping them in 
complete repair for years. Any farmer who 
has an ax, saw and auger, can make one. 
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